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An Account of Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordfhire, the Seat of 
Earl Harcourt: With a beautiful Perfpective View of that venerable 


Manfion. 


Tanton Harcourt, the ancient 
feat of the Harcourt family, is 
fituated in a parish. of the fame.name, 
about fix miles welt of Oxford. - Its 
majeilic ,remains exhibit a venerable 
pile of . building; and it is. con- 
tinually ‘receiving the foftering aid 
of its noble; pofleflor; who, with a 
knowledge of.the modern elegancies 
of building,, and. refinements of art, 
is not unmindful of the precious re- 
mains of antiquity. .The noble fa- 
mily_ of the Harcourts, it «is . well 
known, are defcended from the Har- 
courts in Normandy, who have been 
in poffeffion, of this manfion for near 
fix hundred years. The firft barony 
was granted to fir Simon Harcourt, 
lord high chancellor, in the reign of 
queen Ann, who obtained this title of 
baron Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt. 
The earldom was created in 1749. 
Much of this noble ftruture was pulled 
down by the late earl. The kitchen 
of this building is of great antiquity, 
and fingularly conftruéted; it is a 
fpacious fquare room; and though a 
kitchen without a chimney, beneath 
the eaves of the roof are fhutters con- 
trived to give vent to the fmoke. = It 
feems to be-the opinion of the learned 
in antiquity, that the windows, from 
their form, were inferted about the 
time of Henry the fourth. An old 
writer obferves, ¢ it is either a kitchen 
within a chimney, or a kitchen with- 
out one.’ The infide of the chapel, 
which is no longer in ufe, was a pri- 
vate oratory for the family, and re- 
mains with its painted and gilded or- 
naments in the ceiling, in a tolerabie 
ftate of prefervation. In the great 
hall, which joined to the chapel, was 
formerly much ftained glafs, on which 
were depicted the different quarter- 
ings borne by tke Harcourts, and alfo 
the portraits and armorial bearings of 
feveral perfons habited like warriors, 
who were of this ancient family. This 
glafs has been lately removed, to pre- 
vent its deftruétion. 
VoL. xciv. 


‘dently more. modern. 


Mr. Pope feems not to have been 
fo good an antiquary as a poet; for 
in one of his letters, he mentions a 
pane of .glafs in this apartment, as a 
valuable antique, which; upon view 
ing at lord Harcourt’s houfe in town, 
clearly appears to be a forgery, as the 
charatter of the letters and figures of 
the date, ‘Ae Di 1. 3. 4. 7.’ is evie 
In the tower 
of this chapel, which is acceffible by 
a winding ftair-cafe, are three apart- 
ments ; the upper of thefe is ftill called 
Pope’s room, from his having occu- 
pied it as a ftudy, during a whole 
fummer which he paffed in this man- 
fion. Here he finifhed his tranflation 
of the fifth book of the Iliad, which 
circumftance he has infcribed, with a 
diamond, on a pane of red glafs, 
carefully preferved by earl Harcourt ; 
a fac fimile of which may be feen in 
*Treland’s Picturefque Views of the 
River Thames,’ from which we have 
copied the annexed plate. 

In the parifh church, which is ad- 
joining, on a marble tablet is the epi- 
taph written by Pope, on the two 
lovers, John and Sarah Drew, who 
were ftruck dead by lightening in an 
adjoining field, during the refidence 
of our poet at this place. Here like- 
wife are feveral very curious monu- 
ments, one in the fouth aifle, parti- 
cularly deferving attention, of a Mar- 
garet Byron, wife to fir Robert Har- 
court, who was fent over to Rouen, 
in Normandy, to receive Margarete 
of Anjou, queen of Henry VI, in 
14453 and, -for the various eminent 
fervices rendered to his fovereign and 
his country, received the honour. of 
the garter about the year 1463; heis 
lying in armour, with the mantle’ of 
the garter thrown over him;.and by 
him, his lady, who has bkewife the 
mantle of the order, with the gar- 
ter above the left arm, with che 
motto, 


‘ Honi foit qui mal y penfe.” 
xX Mr. 
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Mr. Ireland has given a fketch of 
this lady’s figure, which, no doubt, 
mutt be highly acceptable to the ad- 
mirer of antiquity, as there are but 
two other inftances known of ladies 
wearing the infignia of the garter ; 
one of which is in the church of 
Ewelm, in this county, of Alice, 
daughter of Thomas Chaucer, wife 
to William de la Pole, earl of Suf- 
folk ; the other of Conftance, daugh- 
ter of John Holland, earl of Hunting- 
don, and duke of Exeter, ‘firft marri- 
ed to Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, and after, to fir John Gray, 
knight of the garter, in the reign of 
Henry V, and earl of Tankerville, in 
Normandy. Her monument isin the 


church of St. Catherine, near the 
Tower, but quite defaced. 

At Stanton Harcourt is likewife a 
handfome monumental figure of fir 
Robert Harcourt, who was ftandard- 
bearer to Henry VII, at the battle of 


-Bofworth-field ; and alfo theriff for 


the county of Oxford: in the fame 
reign he was made knight of the 
Bath, at the creation of Henry, duke 
of York, afterward Henry VIII. 

Thefe monuments are finely pre- 
ferved, and have been lately reftored 
with much care ; they are good fpe- 
cimens of the monumental fculpture 
of the times, as well as the perfonal 
decorations and habiliments at that 
period in ufe. 


A New Deferiptive Account of EDINBURGH. 


The following Article is flefed from ¢ Letters on a Tour through various Parts 
of Scotland, in the Year 1792, dy J. Lettice, B. D.? The Author of this 
Tour bas been very fuccefsful in his principal Aim, which be informs us, is to 
carry his Reader with him into every Scene he deferibes, and to make every 
Obje2 visible to the Imagination. The Drynefs of mere Defeription, we may add, 
as enlivened throughsut by a Variety of pleafing and judicious Refledtions. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
Edinburgh, O&. 1792. 


N cafting an eye over my mi- 

nutes of obfervation, and other 
materials, with which a ftay of ten 
days in the capital of Scotland has 
furnithed me, I find them fo numerous 
and multifarious, that, as I mean not 
to fend you in form, ‘ a prefent ftate 
of the city of Edinburgh,’ but folely 
to give a flight and impreflive fketch, 
and that within the compafs of a fingle 
letter, I am under coniiderable diffi- 
culty how to arrange and generalize 
my abundance of particulars, in order 
to accomplifh my purpofe; though I 
am far from intending you a ‘ Ta- 
bleau d’Edinbourg,’ correctly defign- 
ed and coloured; yet I would wil- 
lingly attempt fomething beyond the 
meagre outlines of a map: fuppofe 
my effay then a fort of aqua-tinta 
drawing: this, could I fortunately 
touch a with due fpirit, might per- 


o 
as 


haps be that fort of reprefentatior, 
beyond which a traveller’s letter ought 
not afpire. 

The town of Edinburgh has, with- 
in thefe laft thirty years, undergone 
greater improvement, and received 
not lefs addition, in proportion to its 
original dimenfions, than London it- 
felf. 

Our entrance on its weftern fide, 
from Linlithgow, gave us an oppor- 
tunity of comparing with each other 
the nearer outlines and general ap- 
pearance of the old, and new towns ; 
the former lying on the right, the 
other on the left of a grand road, 
carried in a ftrait line for almoft a mile 
betwixt them. ‘The cattle, on the 
naked rock, from its bold and exalted 
fituation, its vaftnefs, domineering 
afpect and picturefque irregularity of 
parts, its battlements and towers, &c. 
firft feizes the traveller’s fight, and, 
for fome moments, rivets his atten- 
tion, His eye next flides along the 

antique 
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antique and lofty range of buildings, 
ublic and private, defcending eatt- 
ward from the caftle, and impendin 
over a deep valley, called the North- 
Loch, The whole afflemblage of ob- 
jects toward the right exhibits, on the 
uneven {cite of this towering rock, an 
air of antiquity and uncouth grandeur. 
Upon the left, and near the eye, on 
level, but high ground, runs a long 
line of modern houfes, built of white 
ftone, upon an elegant and uniform 
plan, facing the old caftle and the 
town, already defcribed; and thus, 
at once, giving and receiving the 
happieft effect of contraft. This line 
of building, called Prince’s-ftreet, 
forms the firft vifible fide of that mag- 
nificent fuite of parallelograms, con- 
ftituting the topographic plan of the 
new town. The continuity of this 
line is agreeably broken by a fuc- 
ceflion of handfome ftreets, all reétili- 
near and running, if I may exprefs 
it, in perfpective acrofs George-ftreet, 
and Queen-ftreet, both lying parallel to, 
and behind, Princes-ftreet. George- 
ftreet, the middle one of thefe three 
longitudinal and fuperb divifions of the 
new town, is 115 feet wide ; Princes- 
itreet 100 feet, and Queen-ftreet of 
the fame dimenfions, each including 
the pavement and funk areas. George- 
ftreet is terminated by two noble 
fquares ; St. Andrew's, on the eaft ; 
and Charlotte-fquare on the weit; 
Princes-ftreet and Queen-ftreet being 
refpeCtively continued parallel to the 
north and fouth fides of the two fquares. 
At the eaft end of Queen-ftreet, ftands 
the Regifter-office; than which none 
of the public-modern buildings of 
Edinburgh, are more juitly entitled 
to notice. The foundation of this 
building, firft fuggeited by the late 
earl of Morton, lord-regifter of Scot- 
land, was laid with circumftances of 
great ceremony in the year 1774; 
and the edifice ereéted upon a plan of 
that diftinguifhed architeé, the late 
Mr. Robert Adams. This beautiful 


ftru€ture, although one half of the 
plan only is yet executed, is fo ma- 
naged as not abfolutely to appear in- 
complete, 


The length of the facade is 200 
feet; the breadth of the building 120: 
a dome rifes from the center eighty 
feet in height, and fifty in diameter. 
In the middle of the front is a pedi- 
ment with the arms of Great-Britain : 
this projection is fupported by four 
Corinthian columns, including three 
windows. On either fide of this, at 
the corners of the front, is another 
projection, each of them mounted by 
a {mall cupola, and furrounded by an 
elegant baluitrade of ftone. Thefe 
projections have each a Venetian win- 
dow. Between thefe, and on either 
fide of the three windows beneath the 
pediment juft mentioned, are four 
others, making thirteen in the upper 
ftory of the building ; which is adorn- 
ed from end to end with a Corinthian 
entablature. The fame number of 
windows, in the ruftic ftory below, 
anfwers thofe firit mentioned. 

The lord regifter of Scotland is, 
you know, a minifter of ftate; his de- 
partment the cuftody of the records of 
this country, and the direétion of 
perfons employed in the office. The 
moft ancient records of Scotland were 
carried away or deftroyed by Edward 
I, as teftimonies of the independence 
of this nation, which it was his policy 
to conceal or annihilate; a meafure 
adopted by Cromwell on the fame 
views, with regard to thofe records 
which fucceeded the firft. 'Thefe lat- 
ter, however, were intended to be 
returned by Charles II, but a con- 
fiderable part of them unfortunately 
perifhed in a wreck of one of the 
fhips conveying them back again: 
thofe which arrived fafe, in another, 
are faid to have remained ever fince 
in much confufion. 

North-eaft of the Regifter-office, 
is St. James’-fquare, and fome new 
ftreets about it; one of them, through 
which runs the road down to Leith, 
will ere long join Edinburgh to that 
town and its port. 

You have now a general idea of the 
new town, which, [ fhould add, is 
built wholly of ftone, and with great 
tafte in archite€ture. Over the whole 
prevails an air of lightnefs, elegance 
Xx 2 and 
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and fplendour, probably not to be fur- 
paffed, if equalled, in any other city 
m Europe. The protpe¢ts from 
Princes-{lreet * toward the caftle, the 
old town, the hills, and the country 
on the eaft and weft, are varied, fin- 
gular and ftriking in an eminent de- 
gree. Thofe commanded by Queen- 
ftreet, on the oppofite quarter, com- 
prehend the grand expanfe of - the 
Forth, the moving and lively fcenery 
of its commerce, its different iflands, 
and the rich country intervening, or- 
namented with villas, gardens, groves 
and meadows. At a {mall diftance 
weftward, are the earl of Murray’s 
houfe, gardens, and woods; from 
which, toward the Forth, runs a 
charming planiation-walk to lord Gar- 
denftone’s Temple of Hebe; the re- 
fervoir of certain mineral waters, faid 
to refemble thofe of Harrowgate. 
From thefe fcenes the eye is carried 
to the numerous towns and villages 
on the farther fhore of the Forth, to 
the county of Fife, and, beyond it, 
the mountains in the diftance ; alto- 
gether uniting fuch an aflemblage of 
objets, on fuch an extent of land and 
water, as the fituation of few ftreets 
in any city can boait. 

The only prominent features of 
George-ftreet, which ftrike the eye 
apart from its general beauty and 
fymmetry, are the Phyfician’s Hall 
and St. Andrew’s church, oppofite 
each other: I cannot pafs the latter 
without more particular notice. It is 
of an elliptic or oval form: the tranf- 
verfe axis or longer diameter is, with- 
in the walls, eighty-feven feet ; its 
conjugate fixty-four. Four Cuorin- 
thian columns fupport a very elegant 
portico toward the ftreet : a fpire 186 
feet high, beautiful in itfelf, but too 
much beyond the other proportions of 
the building, ftarts up into the air 
between the church and the portico ; 
its fummit leaving them difdainfally 
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both far beneath. The ordonnance 
of the interior is admirable ; the pul- 
pit, the feats and gallery being fo 
contrived, as that the preacher com- 
mands every face in the congrega- 
tion, and every face the preacher. 
The pulpit is placed by the wall at 
the north fide of the building. The 
pews are all regularly adjufted to the 
curve of the oppofite fide, rifing in 
juft proportions one behind the other ; 
a gallery above them direétly fronts 
the pulpit. The fimplicity, neatnefs, 
and intelligence, which charatterife 
the interior of this church, might 
defervedly render it a model for imi- 
tation. It may, perhaps, feem re- 
markable, that the plan of St. An- 
drew’s church was defigned by a mili- 
tary man, major Frafer of the engi- 
neers, The {pire was not part of the 
original plan; and has been ereéted 
fome years fince the foundation of the 
church. 

The projector of the new town, and 
of the chief improvements in the old 
one, which latter I fhall briefly men- 
tion by and by, and under whofe au- 
fpices feveral of them were finifhed, 
is faid to have been the lord provoft 
Drummond ; eleéted fix times chief 
magiftrate of Edinburgh, and ftill ce- 
lebrated for his patriotic virtues. But 
this gentleman, too modett to arrogate 
to himfelf the honour of having fug - 
gefted the firlt ideas of thefe noble 
plans, always afcribed them to the 
duke of York, James VII, ‘ who,’ 
fays a refpectable hiftorian + of this 
city, ‘in a vifit to Edinburgh, had 
the penetration to difcover, at one 
view, the improvements that might 
be made ; and pointed out to the ma- 
giftrates, the extenfion of the city both 
on the fouthern and northern fides.’ 
It feems obfervable enough, that, al- 
though the original conception of thefe 
fplendid improvements is thus traced 
up to the abdicated race, yet nothing 


* The reader, in order to conceive clearly, how Princes-ftreet and Queen’s-ftreet, 
mentioned juit after it, command the protpects deferibed, fhould be toid, that each 
confilts but of a tingle line of houies ; the tormer fronting the fouth ; the latter, the 


north. 


$+ Kincaid. 
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ean be more expreffive of loyalty to 
our prefent family on the throne, than 
the names of the ftreets and other 
diftinguifhed parts of the new town. 
You will here recolleé& George-ftreet, 
and Charlotte-fquare; to which I may 
add Hanover and Frederic-ftreets ; 
and George-fquare, lately built on 
the fouth fide of the old town. While 
loyalty thus reigns in the hearts of the 
citizens of Edinburgh, a well wifher 
may be allowed to augur, that the 
profperity and beauty of their town 
will go hand in hand, under the influ- 
ence of this laudable affection, and 
both may continue their progrefs to 
diftant generations. 

I will now attempt a fketch of the 
old town in the feweft words I am 
able. This chiefly occupies the hill, 
on the fummit of which ftands the 
caftle; the middle and loftieft emi- 
nence of the three hills, on and about 
which the whole of Edinburgh is built. 
The houfes of the old town crowded 
very numeroufly about the caftle hill, 
to avail themfelves of the prote¢tion 
of the fortrefs. The hill keeps pretty 
rapidly defcending from the caftle, 
apparently for more than a mile eaft- 
ward ; covered with building all the 
way down the ridge, as well as on 
either fide. The lower ftories of 
many of the houfes built on its fides, 
are excavated from the rock itfelf; 
and, that the ground lying within the 
protection of the caftle, might be as 
much economifed as poffible, they feek 
for fpace in the air, by afcending fre- 
quently to eleven and twelve itories in 
height, and fometimes {till higher. 
The ftreets were all originally narrow 
for the economical reafon juit affign- 
ed, uneven and irregular from the na- 
ture of the ground. 

The fouthern hill is partly occupied 
by the reft of the old town lying con- 
tiguous to the ftreets already {poken 
of, and partly by fo much of the new 
one as lies fouthward of the old; which 
lait confifts principally of George- 
{quare, and certain ftreets opening 
into it, all handfomely built; but in 
point of ftile, fituation, or extent, not 
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comparable to the new town on the 
north. The whole of the old city, 
which mutt originally have been both 
ugly and inconvenient, as indeed much 
oF it remains at prefent, has never- 
thelefs been greatly improved. ‘The 
bad parts are much concealed. ‘The 
fouth and north bridges, flung from 
one hill to another, and over fome of 
the ftreets funk betwixt them, now 
connect both towns, and carry one 
entire and continued ftreet, though 
bearing more than one name, through 
the whole of the old town in a north- 
erly direction, terminating at the re- 
gifter-office in the new one. This 
grand line is croffed, almoft at right 
angles, by the High-ftreet and Can- 
nongate, running in one dire¢tion from 
the caftle to the oppofite end of the 
town on the eaft. Thefe ftreets, which 
are of great length, and confiderable 
width, have been in many refpects 
modernifed, and partly rebuilt; and 
being difencumbered of nuifances, of 
difagreeable and embarrafling objects, 
now give an air of neatnefs and ele- 
gance to the molt prominent parts of 
the old town, which leffen that diffimi- 
litude between the ancient and modern 
diitricts, fufficiently to unite the whole 
under the idea of one large and highly 
embellifhed capital. 

But thofe members, which contri- 
bute more particularly to the embel- 
lifhment of the old town, and add 
even a fhare of ornament to the new 
one, are the public buildings of Edin- 
burgh; which, as ftrangers, it is need- 
lefs to fay, we could not omit vifit- 
ing. As, however, I have neither 
time, knowledge, nor inclination fuf- 
ficient to affume the bufy chara¢ter of 
a guide; much lefs the important one 
of an hiftorian; you muft not expect 
from me minute details or formal de- 
fcriptions of them. But to catch, at 
leaft, a diftant and curfory view of 
them, conceive yourfelf following me, 
with a telefcope in your hand, up to 
Calton Hill, or Arthur’s Seat ; fitua- 
tions, in the immediate environs fo 
elevated, as witha glafs to command 
almoit every confiderable object in the 

city 
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city with fome degree of diftinctnefs. 
Aseach of the moft confpicuous edi- 
fices happens, with or without order, 
to fall within our ken, I will take no- 
tice of its name at leaft, and fome- 
times of its charatterillic circum- 
ftances, or defignation. 

The caftle, placed on the fummit 
of that bold rock, and 300 feet above 
its bafe, wants not to be named: 
At the lower extremity of the ftreet, 
the abbey and palace of Holyrood- 
houfe prefent to your eye characters 
of antiquity and grandeur, which evi- 
dently announce them. That plain 
large building oppofite the regifter- 
office, is the theatre: in St. Andrew’s- 
fquare, a little to the north-weft of 
this, the excife-oflice, with its pedi- 
ment fupported by Corinthian pilaf- 
ters, and the two noble houfes adja- 
cent, one on either fide, appear alto- 
‘gether with fine effect. In the quart- 
er, called St. Giles’, you fee the fine 
old Gothic church of that name, de- 
dicated to the tutelary faint of Edin- 
burgh. ‘The Toll-booth church, and 
the prifon, from the vicinity of which 
it takes its name, you perceive not 
diftant from the former. On one end 
of the fouth bridge, you catch the 
magnificent columns of the new col- 
lege; which, when finifhed, will be 
one of the fineft itru&tures in Europe, 
dedicated to literature: on the other, 
the royal infirmary ; extending either 
wing 175 feet from the center of the 
body. On the northern extremity of 
Honter’s-{quare, and facing the High- 
ftreet, you obferve the Tron church 
and its ftately tower. The parlia- 
ment-houfe, containing the court of 
exchequer, the treafury-chamber, and 
court of feflion, cannot efcape your 
notice. ‘The lat objeét within the 
city, which perhaps you would with 
me to particularize, is Herriot’s hof- 


pital; ‘a ftruture, whofe numerous 
towers and projecting turrets give it 
a very original air: this piece of ar- 
chitecture .is afcribed to Inigo Jones. 
lt was founded in 1628, by the per~ 
fon whofe name it bears, goldfmith 
to James VI, for the education, the 
maintenance, and bringing up of the 
orphan fons of freemen of Edinburgh*. 
In our walk over Calton Hill, David 
Hume’s round, tower-like monument, 
and the obfervatory are too near us 
to need telefcopic furvey. Our fe- 
veral movements here, and our ftation 
at Arthur’s feat having enlarged our 
horizon at will, fo as to gratify us, in 
addition to what we have already feen, 
with views of the town of Leith and 
its port, crowded with veffels; with 
a boundlefs command of the Germanic 
Ocean; and, on the land-fide, of 2 
vaft range over the cultivated, po- 
pulous and beautiful plains of Lothian, 
adorned with caftles, elegant villas 
and other rural habitations of the no- 
bility and gentry, furrounding at dif- 
ferent diftances, their brilliant capi- 
tal. 

The baron Holberg, reflecting on 
his vifit to Paris early in this century, 
has wittily faid, and, with reafon, 
according to a Parifian author, who 
quotes the pafiage, ‘ Qu’ a Paris il 
n’y a rien qui foit 4 meilleur marché 
que la raifon, ni rien de plus cher que 
la folie? Mercier’s whole book + 
proves the obfervation to have been 
itill more applicable to Paris about 
ten years ago, when he wrote, than 
it probably was when Holberg firit 
made it. It may be queftioned, whe- 
ther it does not apply, with too much 
fitnefs, to feveral HI the primary capi- 
tals in Europe; but I am inclined to 
believe, from my own repeated oc- 
cafions of obfervation and comparifon, 
to none fo aptly as to that of France. 


* The principal public buildings not fpecified above, many of which we faw, are 
the fignet-office, the exchange, the amphitheatre, the concert-hall, the public dif- 
penfary, the high-{fchool, the mint, the Englifh chapel, aflembly rooms, Watfon’s 
hofpital, the merchant’s maxlen hofpital, the tradeiman’s hoifpital, the orphan and 
winity hofpitals, &c. 

t The * Tableau de Paris.” The pafiage imports, that ¢ at Paris nothing is cheaper 
than wifdom, or dearer than folly. 


Although 
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Although Edinburgh, which, in point 
of magnitude, er population, will rank 
only among capitals of the fecond 
order, is not fufficiently advanced in 
folly and corruption to partake in the 
reproach of Holberg’s remark ; yet 
an ingenious and difcerning eftimator, 
in his * Comparative State of the 
Manners of Edinburgh at the different 
periods of 1763 and 1783, and the 
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years fince elapfed,’ has chofena motto 
for his fecond letter to fir John Sin- 
clair upon this fubject, which fpeaks 
but little in favour of the prefent mo- 
ral afpeét of this city : 


Damnofa quid non imminuit dies ? 
fEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem. 
* Hor. Lis. 3 ODE 6. 


ANECDOTES of IMPERIAL and RovYAL PERSONAGES. 


To the Epitor of th UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Gs as 


I Have been juft reading * A Dif- 
fertation on Anecdotes,’ by Mr. 
D'Ifraeli, the ingenious author of 
* Curiofities of Literature, in 2 Vol.’ 
He has placed this fubje&t in a va- 
riety of interefting lights, fhewing the 
tendency of Anecdotes to illuftrate, 
in particular, the hiftery of manners. 
I take leave to fend an extraét or two, 
as a {pecimen of the agreeable way in 
which he writes. 

Having given fome traits in the 
charaéters of Oliver Cromwell, fir 
Philip Sidney, and fir Thomas More, 
to fhow, that ‘a well-chofen anec- 
dote frequently reveals a character 
more happily than an elaborate de- 
lineation, as a glance of lightning 
will fometimes difcover what had 
efcaped us in a full light, he thus 
proceeds : 

‘We are delighted to attend Au- 
guftus amid the embarrafling affairs 
of government, into his domeftic re- 
cefles. ‘To fee him the preceptor of 
his fon; to obferve him at fupper 


feated between Virgil and Horace, 
and to mark him with exquifite wit 
erafe one of his own tragedies. Virgil 
was afflicted by an afthma, and Ho- 
race by a fiftula lachrymalis. When 
Auguftus was placed between them he 
ufed to fay, not unpoetically, « I am 
now between fighs and tears.’ This 
lover of the art, afpired to become an 
artift ; he wrote a tragedy called Ajax; 
but he had the good fenfe to perceive, 
that if he was born to be an emperor, 
he was not to be a poet. One day 
he effaced with his fponge the whole 
tragedy ; when it was enquired after, 
he wittily anfwered, ‘ Ajax is dead, 
he has {wallowed his fponge ;’ alluding 
to a mode of death prattifed by the 
Roman gladiators, who frequently in 
defpairfwallowed their fponges. Thefe 
little anecdotes fhew the literary dif- 
pofitions of Auguitus, whom perhaps 
(as other great monarchs who re- 
femble him) a cruel fy{tem of politics 

alone had made a tyrant +. 
Louis XIV. merits the love of 
potterity. 


* How time all wafting e’en the worft impairs ! 
And each foul age to dregs ftill fouler runs ! 
Our fires, more vicious e’en than theirs, 
Left us ftill more degenerate heirs, 
To {pawn a bafer brood of moniter -breeding fons ! 


Bisuor LowTn's IMITATION. 


The Englith reader fhould be informed, that the laft line of the original imports 
literally nothing more than fimply ‘a bafer progeny,’ and that the original only is 


applied in the motto. 


+ I fay politics alone compelled Auguftus to fanguinary meafures. We know that 
he would never caufe enquiries to be made after the authors of certain papers which had 


been feattered in the fenate, and which loaded him with calumnies. 


When Tiberius 
wondered 
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pofterity. The genius of his people, 


not his own, inipired him with at- 
tempts inimical to the rights of man- 
kind. When this monarch is deprived 
of that falfe glory which his adulators 
have thrown around him, he will ap- 
pear to advantage, placed in the fofter 
light of thofe hours, which he devoted 
to the fociety of the great men wham 
his {plendid patronage had formed. 
Numerous anecdotes of this monarch, 
are eternal teftimonies of his intel- 
Ie€tual powers and his tafte. He 
loved the converfations of Boileau and 
Racine. He was not a mere auditor 
of their works ; he admired them with 
exquifite fenfibility, and animadverted 
on them with juit criticifm. We 
know that he detected feveral errors 
in their works. ‘The eye that could 
catch a Boileau and a Racine tripping, 
it muft be confefled was of no ordi- 
nary quicknefs. Several of thefe 
royal converfations have been record- 
ed. It is honourable for the fatyrical 
bard, that he had the boldnefs fre- 
quently to fpeak his fentiments freely ; 
and what is {till more honourable, his 
majeity did not diflike his franknefs. 
I give the reader one or two of thofe 
intereiting anecdotes, which relate to 
thefe two poets. 

{t is well known, that when Boi- 
leau read to his majefty one of his 
epittles, in which are thefe fine verfes, 
defcribing the emperor Titus, 

* Qui rendit de fon joug lunivers a- 

moureux 5 

*Qu’on walla jamais voir, fans revenir 
heureux 3 

¢ Qui fi upiroit Je foir, fi fa main for- 
tunee, 

*N'avoit par fes bienfaits fignalé la 


journce—— *’ 
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his majefty was enchanted, and made 
the poet repeat them thrice. At that 
moment, perhaps, he propofed Titus 
for his model; fuch was the force of 
poetry! The next day, he gave or- 
ders for the war; fuch was the power 
of politics! When the fatiric bard, 
for the firft time after the death of 
Racine, paid his refpeéts to the king, 
Louis received him with affection. 
He fympathifed in the lofs; and he 
added, in pulling out his watch, * Re- 
member, Boileau, Ihave an hour for 
you every week.’ 

I add one more anecdote, which 
brings us into his apartment. When 
the French Auguitus was One day 
confined to his chamber, he fent for 
Racine. The poet read with grace; 
and his majefty afked him to take up 
fome book. A life of Plutarch was 
propofed. The king objected, be- 
caufe of its old French, ‘ Will your 
majeity permit me to try a life? 
faid Racine. The king confented. 
Our poet took down a volume of 
Amiot, and turned his obfolete lan- 
guage into a beautiful flyle. Louis 
was in raptures; he rofe, and em- 
braced the poet. 

It is with difficulty I can perfuade 
myfelf, that Charles I, would have 
been a tyrant. The Eikon Bafilike, 
which I confider as the memoirs of his 
heart, abounds with fuch ftrokes of FF 
natural feeling, and fo powerfully ex- 
cites our fympathy, that we cannot 
eafily conceive how a tyrant could | 
have affumed fuch a character. The 
following anecdote, which Mr. Malone 
reports trom the memorandums of the f 
mafter of the revels, tends to prove, 
that even in profperity, he would not 
fuffer his people to be infulted by the 


wondered at his indifference, this great monarch anfwered, * You think like a young | 
man. Let them fpeak ill of me, it is fufficient for me that I know they can do me | 


none.” Does this conduct of Auguttus indicate him to have delighted in the effufon 
of human blood ?- When he had attained power, he fhewed the moit amiable difpolition. 
tis faid of hum, in comparing the commencement of his reign with its clofe, it had 
been detirable, that he had never been emperor, or that he had never ceafed to be em- 
peror. Auguitus is an eminent example of the force of the terrible genius of poli- 
lics. 
* With whofe fway the world was deliyhted ; whom no one ever went to fee, with- 
out returning happy 5 who fighed in the evening, if in the courfe of the day, his fortu- 
nate hand had not conferred a kindneis. ‘ ° 
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language of defpotifm. The follow- 

ing lines were in a manufcript play of 

Mafinger ; 

Monies ? We'll raife fupplies ewhat ways 
we pleafe ’ 

And force you to fubfcribe to blanks, in 
which 

We'll mulét you as we fhall think fit. 
The Cefars 

In Rome were wife, acknowledging no 
laws, 

But what their /words did ratify— 


I cannot do better than tranfcribe the 
words of fir Henry Herbert. ‘I have 
entered this, here, for ever to bec re- 
membered by my fon, and thofe that 
caft their eyes on it, in honour of 
king Charles, my mafter, who read- 
inge over the play at Newmarket, /et 
his marke upon the place with his owne 
hande and thes words, 


* This is too infolent, and to bee changed.” 


This anecdote, with others which 
might be given, and the whole of the 
eloquent Likon Bafilike, ftrongly in- 
dicate, that the inclinations of Charles 
were remote from tyranny. He was, 
indeed, firmly perfuaded, that a king 
had juft powers, of which it was as 
neceffary to be careful, as of the juft 
rights of his people. Such was his 
conviction, that he preferred death, 
to what he confidered to be ignominy. 
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I conclude this topic with an anec 
dote of the late unfortunate Louis 
XVI, little known, but which forci- 
bly characterizes the difpofitions o 
this monarch. Ina converfation on 
the fubjeét of Rouffeau’s works, he 
faid, that he wifhed it were poffible 
to annihilate the Emilius, on educa- 
tion; becaufe, in that book, the au- 
thor attacks religion, difturbs the fe- 


curity of fociety, and the juft fubor- 


dination of citizens; it can only tend 
to render men unhappy.—But the 
focial contrat has alfo a moit danger- 
ous tendency, obferved a courtier.— 
« As for that,’ replied this moft excel- 
lent prince, in words which muft not 
be forgotten, * it is very different. 
It only attacks the authority of /ove- 
reigns; thatis a /ubject proper to dif- 
cus. There is much to be faid; it is 
fufceptible of controverfy. 

It is impoffible to deny, that this 
anecdote reveals the difpofitions of the 
monarch. It is curious to obferve, 
thut Charles I, loft his head, becaufe 
he was tenacious of his rights, and 
Louis XVI, becaufe he was ever 
prompt to yield them to his fubjeéts, 
A ftriking teftimony this, of the mad 
ignorance of the multitude, who know 
not either to govern others, or them- 
felves. 


REMARKS during a Stx Weeks Resipence in Oxfordfhire and 
Gloucefterfhire, in 1792: daa Series of Letters to a Friend. 


LETTER VIL. 
Cheltenham, Sept. 1792. 


Dear Sir, 

pg after finifhing my laft let- 

ter, I fet off with on a vilit 
to this periodical feat of pleafures and 
gay delights. I have already noticed 
that the road from Gloucefter to Chel- 
tenham, is not the moft agreeable in 
the whole county, and we were the 
lefs difpofed to be pleafed with it on 
the prefent cccafion, from the acci- 
dental occurrence of a furious tempeft 
of wind and rain, which pelted and 


purfued us the greater part of the 
way. The fky, however, became 
ferene before we entered Chelten- 
ham, and ¢ partial evil,’ became ¢ uni- 
verlal good,’ the reft of the day prov- 
ing uncommonly fine. 

You have heard much of Chelten- 
ham lately. <A certain melancholy 
event occafioned it to be talked of ai- 
moit to deitruction. I need fearcely 
remind you that to the operation of 
its waters, was attributed that illaefs 
which ‘ eclipfed the gaiety of the na- 
tion,’ and for a time filled all mens’ 
minds with fearful prefages. Fora 

¥ year 
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year or two after this affair, Chelten- 
ham laboured under a deplorable 
fcarcity of vifitors. Whimfical fathion- 
ables were afraid of becoming irra- 
tional, and blockheads trembled for 
their underitanding. But the age of 
prejudice is feldom long. ‘Tne belt 
of men may for a time be deceived, 
and the worft may endeavour to keep 
up the bubble, fcd magna eff veritas et 
prevaleoit. Some well-timed informa- 
tion, and a little common-fenfe re- 
fection foon convinced the public 
that the Cheltenham waters could 
have no more effect in producing the 
malady alluded te, than any other 
waters. Pcople began to recover 
from their panic, and for the latt 
two feafons particularly, the place 
has been fo crowded with vifi- 
tors, as to occafion {peculations in 
building to a confiderable extent. 
Some dealers in houfes projected a 
whole ftreet, to lead from the princi- 
pal itreet to the fpaw, with a colon- 
nade, under the fhelter of which the 
company might walk fafely the whole 
way in the worit of weathers. Buta 
few of thefe houfes only have been 
begun; the corner houfe to the ftreet, 
a mere fhell, was offered for fale at 
2000l.; but was obliged to be dil- 
pofed of for half the fum. ‘The co- 
bonnade walk is accordingly given 
up; but that the public may be at no 
lofs to underftand what a very fine 
thing they have loft, propofals have 
been iffued for a print of it, as in- 
tended to be finifhed; and the modeft 
price of one guinea is afked for this 
print. I queition whether the pro 
prietors will be fo fuccefsful as Harry 
Fielding was when he aidvertifed 
‘ Eurydice,’ a farce, as it was danncd 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.’ 

I have always thought, that our pro- 
prietors of public places are guilty 
of a very great error in overlooking 
the whimfical and fickle calt of the 
public tafte. Becaufe a public place 
is occafionally crowded to a degree 
of inconvenience, and many perions 
cannot gain admittance, they imme- 
diately think of enlarging their pre- 
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mifes, I will venture to fay that im 
moit cafes where this has been done, 
they will be unfuccefsful in the end. 
For, independent of the confideration 
that public /ikéng is an uncertain thing, 
and lefs to be depended on than any 
thing I know, the wind not excepted, 
it would always be good policy to 
keep up the notion that fuch a place 
is fo amazingly crowded, as to difap- 
point thofe who have not been very 
early in their attendance, or in their 
application for places. The public, 
that is, the amateurs of amufements, 
like vafly to go to crowded places, 
whereas a thin affembly or playhoufe, 
chills and damps their amufement, 
and even difpirits the performers. 
Cheltenham has at prefent the good 
fortune to pleafe, and perhaps it may 
afford a few more lodging houfes, but 
po man can tell what may happen to 
create a change in the public tafte. 
Not to mention other caufes of fickle- 
nefs and inconitancy; who can fay 
whether in the courle of a few years, 
men and women may not even be- 
come fo wife as to think that the time 
fpent in a watering place, may be as 
profitably {pent at home, or in tra- 
velling ?—But I only fuppofe this po/- 
fible; and I fubmit it as a conjecture 
to be examined, with the greatelt 
deference to the majefty of fathion. 
Be this as it may, the company is 
at prefent more numerous than can be 
conveniently accommodated; ladies 
of ton have lodgings over barber’s 
fhops ; and lords and dukes can with 
difficulty procure temporary conveni- 
encies at theinns. Every room, gar- 
ret, and outhoufe is filled. In this 
ftate of affairs, the utmoft that a 
ftranger can expeét is a pair of frefh 
horfes to carry him fomewhere elfe. 
I mutt obferve, however, that not- 
withftanding this flow of bufinefs, ci- 
vility, and tolerably moderate charges 
are the order of the day. ‘This is a 
circumftance which deferves to be 
mentioned. and I fhould deem it un- 
pardonable to omit it, efpec‘ally a3 f 
am perhaps making too free with the 
genius and nature of watering places, 


or 


a 
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or at leaft, it is very prohable I thall 
do fo before [ clofe this letter. 
Cheltenham is a town of fome anti- 
quity, although there occurs little re- 
markable in its hifory. It confifts 
principally of one ftreet, about a mile 
in length, well fheltered from cold 
blaiis by the neighbouring hills; a 
great many of the houfes are built in 
a genteel {tile, and the fronts of moft 
of the public buildings being to the 
ftreet, is a cireumflance which adds 
confiderably to its appearance. ‘The 
church is built, as many churches are, 
in the form of a crofs ; the oftagonal 


{pire is not only a capital decoration - 


to it, but forms a beautiful object 
from many diftant fpots, which will 
come to be mentioned hereafter. The 
churchyard is one of the moft beauti- 
ful I ever faw, and is agreeably fhaded 
by double rows of lime trees. From 
this, by an eafy afcent, through an 
avenue of tallelms, you approach the 
fpaw, the waters of which have en- 
joyed confiderable reputation for many 
years. Above the fpaw is another 
walk, calied the upper walk, fhaded 
by lime-trees, and well calculated for 
thofe unlaborious /rol/s which fine folis 
enjoy after drinking the waters. 
Thefe waters, on which feveral 
treatifes have been written, are im- 
pregnated with falts, fulphur, fteel 
and calcareous earth, and their vir- 
tues are both purgative and reftora- 
tive. In what degree, and in what 
cafes they are fuccefsful, we feldom 
learn. Anciently regifters of cures 
ufed to be kept at fuch places, drawn 
up by the phyfician, and fubfcribed 
by the parties. This is a circum- 
tance, Dr. Campbell fays, that ought 
to be remembered and revived, at 
every remarkable fpring and bath in 
the kingdom, for reafons fo evident, 
that they need not be enumerated. 
You perceive, my dear fir, that the 
learned political furveyor, in the good- 
nefs of his heart, imagined that the 
majority of people come to fuch places 
for health. Alas! if this were the 
cafe, what occafion have we for ball- 
rooms and theatres? For, if it be 


faid, that thefe are in fome refpec 
medicinal, it may be anfwered, that, 
if fo, they may be taken in London 
to much better purpofe, the zxgredi- 
ents being confefledly of the fuperior 
kind, and, I think, generally better 
mixed, 

This medicinal fpring was firft dif- 
covered in 1716, according to the 
accounts one reads; but I fhould fup- 
pofe it may be traced farther back, 
from the following epitaph in the 
church : 


Francifcus Owen, 
Herefordiz natus 
Oxoniz artium . 
SMES . ¢ Magifter. 
Cheltenhamiz Ludi 2 -_ 
Hic mortale fuum depofuit, O&. 9,1702, 
Expecians refurreStionem futurt. 


Now, I cannot find that Cheltenham 
had any /udi, or amufements, before 
the difcovery of the waters induced 
company to vifit the place. Perhaps 
this gentleman was the firft who acted 
in the important capacity of matter 
of the ceremonies. 

The amufements here are much the 
fame as at other places of fummer 
vifiting ; balls, plays, card parties, 
&e. Public breakfafts have of late 
been difcontinued. ‘I'he prefent com- 
pany of players is much better in 
point of talents, than we meet with 
generally in the country, and the 
theatre is well frequented. I do not, 
however, mention this as a confe- 
quence of their merit, for if they were 
the vile that ever ¢ nature’s journey- 
man made,’ the company could not 
refrain from going to the theatre. 
Time, that lively, perhaps I fhould 
fay, long-lived and irreconcileable 
enemy, hangs heavy in places of this 
kind; and the vifitors are obliged to 
a manager who will furnifh them with 
a tolerable pretence for getting rid of 
it.—The matter of the ceremonies is 
fuppefed to clear 6001. a year by his 
place, and I hear him mentioned asa 
refpeétable and deferving man. It is 
rather fingular, if any thing were fin- 
gular that depends on fathion, that 
here and at Bath, &c. &c, the — 
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of the ceremonies fhould poffefs ab- 
folute power over thofe who, in other 
places, will acknowledge no reltraint 
whatfoever upon the nature or dura- 
tion of their amufements. Beau Nath, 
if I remember right, was among the 
firft of this order of maflers, and no 
prevalence of demccratic principles is 
likely to bring their fovercignty into 
contempt. 1 know not whether it 
would be praéticable to remove this 
inftitution to the metropolis, but it is 
highly probable that a fovereign vetted 
with abfolute powers, would be of 
great fervice in regulating our public 
amufements, and prevent thofe infults 
and inconveniencies to which the re- 
putable part of an audience are ex- 
pofed by proftitutes and profligates. 
The life of thofe who vilit water- 
ing places is fo very uniform, that the 
journal of one day only may ferve for 
the whole feafon, at leaft, with very 
trifling variations. In the morning, 
the company aflemble at the fpaw, 
where they drink the waters, and con- 
verfe with their friends on the affairs 
of the preceding night, and form ar- 
rangements for the éu/iuc/i of the day ; 
a general faunter continues here until 
nine o’clock, when the company fepa- 
rate for breakfaft. While at the {paw, 
the company are regaled by a band of 
mulic, confifting of five performers. 
The learned and ‘zviting author of the 
Cheltenham guide has a note on this, 
worth tranfcribing, either for your 
ufe, or amufement, which ever you 
pleafe. ‘This,’ fays he, fpeaking of 
the mufic, ‘ is an entertainment which 
generally gives great delight to per- 
fons of all ages, and it is highly pro- 
bable, that fuch an addition to the 
natural beauties of the fpot may con- 
tribute to the operation of the waters 
with greater fuccefs; for the {pirits 
being put into motion, and molt agree- 
ably touched by the harmony of the 
initraments, the fenfible fibres become 
more pliant, and the feveral organs 
better adapted to the free exercile of 
their different funGiions.’ This is an 
addition to the various powers afcribed 
to mufic. I¢ can cure the bite of a 
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venomous infe&t, lead an army on to 
victory, footh the favage breait, foften 
rocks, bend the knotted oak, and— 
affi the operation ‘of purgative wa- 
ters. The latter effect, however, I 
am obliged to take for granted, as I 
made no experiments. 4 foj/fericri, 
therefore, I have nothing to fay, but 
@ prior’, the talents of this band did 
not appear to me to ¢ touch the fpirits 
moft agreeably.’ 

After breakfaft, fome of the com- 
pany ride out in their carriages, but 
the greater part aflemble at the vari- 
ous goflipping fhops, circulating li- 
brary, &c. or faunter up and down 
the ftreet until fatigue compells them 
to return home. ‘There are no walks 
near town where one can enjoy the 
furrounding fcenery of the country. 
At length, drefs and dinner come op- 
portunely to make away with three 
or four hours; and the affembly, or 
the theatre clofe the evening. The 


fame courfe is repeated ‘ to-morrow, 


and to-morrow, and to-morrow.’ [ 
leave you to judge of the mifchief, 
which a day of rain muft occafion 
under fuch circumftances. The gloom 
of the metropolis in November is no- 
thing to it. I have always thought, 
my dear fir, that there is far more of 
mortification than pleafure in the a- 
mufements of fafhionable people. 
Idlenefs is in itfelf a punifhment fo 
great, that it is wonderful fo many 
people voluntarily infli&t it upon them- 
felves. I fcarcely know any life that 
is not preferable to that of perfect 
idlenefs, and fuch, with very tew ex- 
ceptions, is the life of thofe who fre- 
quent watering places. Nor is idle- 
nefs the only mortification to which 
they fubje&tthemfelves. They confent 
to every kind of inconvenience, pal- 
try and expenfive lodgings, the groffeft 
impofitions, and, upon the whole, a 
watte of money, to which it is impofli- 
ble to look back with any fatisfaction. 
What, for example, can be fo ridi- 
culous as to behold men and women 
of rank and fenfe, fupporting, with 
eager profufion, that moft contempti- 
ble of all juggles, a rafie! and even 
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talking with rapture of their fuecefs— 
when they ave an opportunity. This 
morning, a young {prig of faihion ha 
won a toy, and it forms the converia- 
tion of the whole place! What effects 
watering places produce on the health 
can be judged only by the fick, who 
bear a very imall proportion indeed, 
unlefs perhaps at Bath or Briftoi. 
Margate, Bnghton and Cheltenham 
are merely places of amufement, and 
tie propriety or impropriety of vifit- 
ing them can be teidom confidered 
unlefs with that view. As diffipation 
increafes, and an imitation of fafhion- 
able life becomes more general, thefe 
places will be crowded in proportion, 
and the metropolis, for fome months 
in each year, mufi lie under the im- 
putation of being a pe.tilential place. 
Where time hangs heavy, little 
things will pleafe. ‘rifles in them- 
felves contemptible are important to 
vacant minds. ‘The company are at 
prefent prodigiou/ly pleafed to ftare at 
a woman of fathion, who diverts them 
in various ways. She dances, and 
every eye is fixed upon her; fhe walks 
to the ipaw, and ail the world follows 
her. Her dreis is an object of great 
importance, not from its fuperior ele- 
gance or tafle, but from its fingulari- 
ty; habited as an Indian princets, fhe 
fmokes tobacco in the true eaitern 
file. The beauty of her face, in pity 
to the beholders, is concealed under 
a thick layer of paint; and her deli- 
cate and weil formed ancle may be 
guefied at only from the ughtnefs of 


her deci: / Tney tell me that the leads 
the fa , ond that the place would 
be ne thout her, end that the 
is chz ~ and g.ves a great deal of 
mone poor. ‘Lhis, indeed, 
is an aii: of charatter. Let 
us fay upon this account, ‘ Woman, 
thy 1 forgives. I fhall always 
allow that he .ho makes the poor 


happy, may be excufed when he 
makes himielf a fool 

I am afraid, my dear fir, that I 
have dwelt longer on this fubject, than 
Certain friends of ours, to whom I 
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know you will fhow this letter, may 
think juft and proper. But I cannot 
eafily get rid ot certain habits of think- 
ing. I am no enemy to amufement ; 
I wih, indeed, occafionally, to partake 
of moft of our amufements. But I 
would have the amateurs of pleafura- 
ble life remember that they are ra- 
tional creatures, and that time was 
given to us, not to teaze and torture 
it, as children do kittens, from fheer 
ignorance.—I could not but obferve 
here, what, however, I have ob- 
ferved at every watering-place, that 
young ladies are very apt to acquire 
a boldnefs of manner, which is un- 
graceful and unbecoming. Aflocia- 
tions between young people of both 
fexes are here made on the moft fa- 
miliar terms : for a young gentleman 
is, indeed, fo neceflary an appendage 
to a family party, that unlefs fome- 
thing very notorious is known of him, 
he is feldom uninvited, and unem- 
ployed. 

The feafor at Cheltenham lafts be- 
tween four and five months, accord- 
ing to the ftate of the weather. The 
company generally exceed five hun- 
dred. The inhabitants of the town 
are about two thouiand; fome new 
houfes are building. for which very 
high rents are afked: the advantages 
of {uch fpeculations, as I have already 
remarked, muft depend on the quan- 
tity of fa/bion granted to the place 
from year to year. The increafe of 
population ina place fupported chiefly 
by periodical /#/z24rs from the metro 
polis, muit at lait be ftafionary : the 
advantages to be reaped from itrang- 
ers, being precarious, are not always 
very defirable, nor always conducive 
to honeity in dealing. ‘This remark 
mutt be underitood generally. It has 
no particular reference to this place. 
The only manufacture here is that of 
cotton ftockings, and the women and 
children of the lower fort find employ- 
ment in combing and {pinning wool- 
len yarn for the clothiers. 

lam, &c. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the ANCIENT and Present STATE of Rome. 


The following Article is felefed from * Letters during the Courfe of a Tour 
through Germany, Switzerland and Italy, in the Years 1791 and 1792; 
with Reflections on the Manners, Literature, and Religion of thofe Coun- 
tries ; by Robert Gray, M. A. Vicar of Farringdon, Berks.’ In thefe Letiers, 
Places that have been frequently defcribed by former Travellers are viewed in a 
Variety of new and intere/ting Lights; and the judicicus Objervations interfperfed 
throughout, evince the Spirit of an intelligent and difcriminating Traveller. 


LETTER XxXIx, 


Rome, Dec. to. 


B* what variety of features may 
Rome be characterized !. We are 
confufed with the unconnected di- 
verity of objeéts which we have feen 
in a few days, under the direction of 
the abbé André, a Cicerone, who at- 
tends us upon reafonable terms, and 
is an economift in difburfements ; 
who is an abfolute walking map, and 
fufficiently intelligent in the hiftory of 
the antiquities to which he conduéts 
us. We have already vifited many 
of the fallen monuments of the hea- 
then empire—the fhattered columns 
of temples in which idolatry triumph- 
ed—the broken remains of aqueducts 
which conveyed whole rivers to Rome 
—the crumbling walls of theatres, 
where gladiators were fed to bleed 
freely, and taught to die gracefully 
for the amufement of unfeeling {pec- 
tators, females as well as males —the 
funk arches, through which captive 
fovereigns were led in chains and in- 
fulted dignity. 

Intermixed with thefe, we have 
feen the proud dominion of papal 
Rome—the palaces of its ambitious 
pontifis—the mufeums, in which the 
works of ancient genius are collected 
together with the rival produétions of 
modern times—the churches, in which 
the ornaments of heathen buildings 
are introduced with fplendid, though 
efien incongruous application. 

It is vain to look for any features 
of Pagan or Chriftian Rome fepa- 
rately: they are ftrangely blended 
and incorporated together. It is 
fometimes difficult to afcertain the 


works of ancient and modern times, 
and almoft impoffible to difcriminate 
between the characters of ancient and 
modern fuperitition. Houfes of re- 
cent date exhibit the detached and 
fculptured fragments of Roman build- 
ings. Chriftian churches are erected 
on the foundations, and conitructed 
with the materials of heathen temples. 
The ftatues of -the apoftles are fup- 
ported by the columns of the em- 
perors; and the remains of the pu- FJ 
teoli, defigned for the reception of | 
the vileft flaves, are loft in the la- 
byrinth of the catacombs, now ho- 
noured as the fepulchre of the primi- 
tive martyrs. Could Rome, in its 
proud day, have forefeen that the 
profeflors of the defpifed religion of ' 
Jefus fhould, in fature ages, thus have 
dominion over the ruins of its Pagan 
magnificence, how would its haughty 
creft have been lowered ? 

It is really interefting to confider, py 
how papal Rome has rifen from the 
afhes, and invefted itfelf with the 
pomp of the Gentile city! The church 
of St. Theodore ftands on the ruins of fF 
a temple ereéted in honour of the in- [7 
fant founders of Rome, on the fpot [7 
where they were fabuloufly reported 
to have been nurfed. The church of 
St. Cofmo and St. Damian unfolds 
the gates of a temple, dedicated to fF 
the fame reputed founders of the city. 
That of Santa Maria, fopra Minerva, 
befpeaks its own origin: and without 
going out of Rome to find the walls 
of the temple of Bacchus in the church 7 
of St. Urbino, we need only obferve, 
that the Pantheon, dedicated by A- FF 
grippa to Jove and other deities, was F 
confecrated by pope Bonniface the 

fourth, 
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fourth, to the Virgin and holy mar- 
tyrs, and by Gregory the fourth to 
all the faints. ‘The Corinthian brafs, 
defpoiled from the portico of this tem- 
ple, was converted into the canopy, 
fupported by its wreathed columns, 
at the papal altar of St. Peter’s; and 
the church of St. Paul is decorated 
with marble pillars, drawn from the 
maufoleum of Adrian. 

The fupporters of the Romith faith 
were pleafed with the idea of convert- 
ing the fanctuaries of falfhood and 
impiety to the purpofes of reputed 
holinefs; and, upon fimilar princi- 
ples, they erected the Carthufian con- 
vent over the baths of Dioclefian,— 
the church of St. Andrea della Valle, 
on the place where ftood the theatre 
of Pompey,—that of St. Marcello, 
on the fite of the temple of Ifis, fup- 
prefled even by Tiberius for its in- 
famy,—and that of St. Agnes over 
fome public ftews, from the fiain of 
which the faint was miraculoufly pre- 
ferved, as the elegant fculpture of 
Algardi teftifies. 

It would have been well for the in- 
tegrity and reputation of the fuccef- 
fors of St. Peter, if they had borrowed 
only the external materials of the hea- 
then buildings, inftead of adopting at 
the fame time the pagan rites, and 
incorporating prophane ceremonies 
with the purity of the Chriftian wor- 
> hip. But unhappily the temples, de- 
| +dicated to Chriftian faints, became 
often as much the {cenes of idolatry 
as thofe which had been devoted to 
fictitious deities. The ftatues of he- 
roes were converted into thofe of 
martyrs, ftill to receive adoration and 
to prefide at confecrated altars. Thofe 
who entered the church, like thofe 
who entered the temple, fprinkled 
themfelves with the luftral water, in- 
haled the perfumed incenfe, beheld 
the lighted taper, and hung up the 
votive tablet. 

_ The continuance of heathen prac- 
tuces has fometimes been noticeable 
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in other inftances. The vefal vir- 
gins revived again in the perfons o 
nuns—proceffions of the hoft but mi- 
micked an ancient pattern—canonized 
faints fucceeded to tutelary gods, and 
licentious ceremonies, in honour of 
indecent emblems, are {till remem- 
bered *. The circumfances and ap- 
pendages of the heathen worfhip were 
fometimes adopted, and probably in 
confequence of the heathen reproaches, 
ayainft the Chriflians, for wanting 
thofe things which mankind had been 
accuftomed to reverence as moft fo- 
lemn and acceptable to the divinity. 
They fhould feem, at ieait by their 
exact conformity, to refult from imi- 
tation on the part of the Romanifts, 
and not, as the learned but fanciful 
Warburton imagined, from the ge- 
neral influence of fuperftition, pro- 
ducing the fame effects under both 
fy ftems. 

Cuftoms long eftablifhed in religion 
mutt have retained fome power over 
thofe who determined to relinquifh 
their errors; and however primitive 
chriftianity might reprobate exiiting 
fuperftitions, fome things were re- 
tained as harmlefs in accommodation 
to prejudice, and fome were infenfibly 
received by that fpirit of imitation 
through which manners gradually 
coaleice, wherever long intercourie 
prevails, as itis eafy, in civil matters 
alfo, to trace fome lines of conformity 
between the character of ancient and 
modern Rome. 

That the confequence of this adap- 
tation in religious matters has been 
prejudicial to the reputation of pa- 
pacy, and that the doétrine of the 
Romifh church is, in confequence, in 
a great degree anti-chriftian, has been 
fhewn by many writers. The fpirit 
of its correfpondent inftitutions was 
often, perhaps, good, but that fpirit 
is now evaporated, and its vital in- 
tention decayed, while the church is 
loaded with an accumulation of barren 
and deftructive ceremonies. 


* Witnefs the proceffions that exifted, within a century, in Sicily ; the finger of 


$t. Coimo, and the concha veneris worn by pilgrims, 


One 
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One feature of purity, however, 
the Romifh church has prefented amid 
all its corruptions ; a fpirit of Chrif- 
tian benevolence to its members, car- 
ried often to excefs; a {pirit, de- 
monftrated in every pofflible difplay of 
charity for the fuccour of every va- 
riety of diftrefs; and hence a ttrising 
character of diftinétion may be difco- 
vered between heathen and papal 
Rome, in the numberlefs inititutions 
which now exiit fer the relief of bu- 
man mifery of every kind, and at- 
taching to every age, from the cradle 
to the grave, in the provifion for 
every want, mental or bodily, that 
can admit of afuiitance or remedy. 

At all times there has been fome- 
thing of grandeur in the Roman cha- 
raster: in all ages it has difplayed 
features impofing, at leaft, tough 
dangerous. !n the periods of the re- 
public, we cannot but admire, amid 
military paffions and a rage for ccn- 
queft, an uncommon generofity to 
the vanquifhed, an invincible forti- 
tude, a difinterefted patriotitm, pri- 
vate temperance, and integrity of 
domeitic manners. Amid the cor- 
ruption that accompanied the increaie 
of empire, we are {till dazzled by the 
difplay of genius and captivating l- 
terature ; by a morality highly re- 
fined and {plendid, though debaied 
with inherent errors and mixed with 
vicious principles ; by a vivid anima- 
tion of eloquence and enchanting 
eraces of poetry. If the virtues of 
the Romans hive been attractive, 
their vices have been alfo great and 
extraordinary: their corruption has 
been vat, their fuperititions domineer- 
ing and of extenfive influence. 

The temper of the Romans ever 
afpiring, fill often exhibits its force 
in the degenerate race of the prelent 
day, in which we may notce a 
commanding prefence, an expreflive 
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fpeaking of the Antom 
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countenance, an impofing air, a ge.’ 
nius and a vigour which need but en- 
couragement and direftion to break 
through the fetters which reftrict their 
exertion. If we would advert to the 
magnificence of the ancient city, as 
difcernible in monuments ftill extant, 
we muft confider, with aftonifhment, 
the grand, though half-dilapidated 
fabric of Coliffeum; the extent and 
accommodations of the Imperial 
baths, ipread out like provinces with 
walks, porticos, and mufeums, en- 
riched with every variety of decora- 
tion * ; the temples of the city and 
its obelifks, its triumphal arches and 
well-compacted roads, carried over 
rivers and mountains to the extremi- 
ties of the remoteit provinces ; its 
aqueducts, its catacombs, its tombs, 
and its palaces +. 

‘The remaining monuments, ereé- 
ed in the flourifling times- of the re- 
public, are inconfiderable when com- 
pared with thote of its declining ftate. 
‘Lhe Tiber ftill divides the city, though 
not with the xaQzrov ever, € the clear 
ftream’ of which Dionyfius {peaks ; 
but how have the artificial works of 
men perithed ! 
© Difce hinc quid poffit Fortu 

labafcunt 


qua perpetuo funt fluitura 


la, immota 


¢ Et 
ak 


manent.” 


fays the ingenious conceit of an Ita- 
lian poet {. 


Mark Fortune's power 5 fix’d monuments 
decay, 
And things which ever fluctuate ever ftay. 


Of the Sublician or Amilian bridge 
only fome piers are now left; of the 
capitol, the fite alone is known ; its 
immobile Saxum has difappeared ; of 
the temple, where Numa Pompilius 
had his intercourfe with /Egeria, and 
derived fanctions for his falutary laws, 
nothing remains but a dripping grotto 


extructa,’ fays Ammianus Marcellinus, 


n baths erected by Caracalla, which contained private baths 
were yet fmaller than thofe of Dioclefian. 


+ In the time of Cefar there were fourteen aqueduéts which fupplied 150 {pouting 
fountains and 118 public baths, befide water for the Naumachia. 


{ Janus Vitalis. 
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with a broken ftatue; of the great 
work of the Cloaca Maxima but one 
arch of a fewer is to be feen, 

When an acquaintance with the 
works of Greece and other countries 
produced a taite for the arts, the emu- 
Jation of the candidates for popular 
favour, and the rivalihip and munifi- 
cence of imperial patronage, filled the 
city with buildings of ufeful or otten- 
tatious character. ‘Ihe quarries of 
Egypt were imported, and the mar- 
bles of Afia were worked up to Gre- 
can defigns. Unfortunately it hap- 
pened, that the temples erected in the 
earlier periods, and the edifices built 
near them in later times, were fo 
crowded together, that they mait have 
loft half their effe&. 

Rome was long bounded by its 
feven hills, and raifed up its works on 
a confined fcale. When its dominion 
increafed, a predilection for the feat 
of empire {till remained ; and the arts, 
though generally introduced, were 
cramped in their exertions. The ne- 
ceflity of fortifying a city, of which 
the inhabitants were engaged in con- 
tinual wars with the neighbouring 
powers, required that the ftreets fhould 
be narrow, as more eafy to be defend- 
ed, and as occupying a lefs fpace. 
Eftablithed plans are not readily alter- 


ed; and the central part of Rome, for 


many ages, muit have been reltri€ted 
to its original dimenfions, which were 
extremely confined, as we may judge 
from the ancient plan of Rome difco- 
vered on a pavement in the church of 
St. Cofmo and St. Damian; fiom the 
dimenfions of the ancient forum ; and 
from the breadth of the Via Sacra, a 
principal ftreet of Rome, in which its 
religious proceffions were di‘played, 
and in wich tiorace and other fpecu- 
lative loiterers itrolled. Rome did 
not dilate into its open fpaces tll efta- 
blifhed profperity excited contiidence 
in the fecurity of the capital. 

Enough, however, of* Rome re- 
mains, to enable us to trace the pro- 
grefs of its architecture from its per- 
fection, in the time of Auguitus, to 
its decay in the time of Conitantine, 
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In viewing the remains of the marble 
city of the former emperor, we mutt 
join with St. Auftin in the with to have 
feen Rome in’ its fplendouf. In be- 
holding the arch of the latter emperor 
loaded with the ornaments of a hap- 
pier period, we mult regret the de- 
cay of the arts. 

It is one thing, however, to con- 
template Rome as an admirer of the 
fine arts, and another to view it as a 
philofopher. In the former character 
we mult be gratified at every trace of 
excellence, in the latter we mult la- 
meat that patronage of the arts which 
diverted the attention of the free-born 
fubjects of Rome from fchemes fub- 
verfive of liberty, which gradually 
adminiftered to the corruption of the 

eople, and relaxed the ftern virtues 
that had eftablifhed their profperity. 

The pleafure received on beholding 
the ruins of ancient Rome, of what- 


ever nature they may be, muft be de- 


rived principally from the reffections 
which they fuggeft; generally fpeak- 
ing, the ruins have little beauty in 
their prefent appearance. An archi- 
tect, indeed, may ftudy the broker 
entablatures of the temple of Jup.ter 
Stator as a grammar ; a iculptor may 
fpend weeks in ftudying the Torfoy 
and a painter may contemplate, as 
pidturefque objects, the vaulted arches 
of the temple of Peace; but the ge- 
neral traveller muft derive his amule- 
ments from recalling the hiflory, con- 
nected with the objects which he fees, 
and from following up the thoughts 
which they fuggef ; and the ruins of 
Rome muit always prove interefting 
in proportion to our acquaintance with 
their hittory and our habits of re- 
flection. 

The common fpefator, who glances 
over the veltiges of Rome merely as 
objects of fight, is foon wearied ; but 
tie intelligent traveller, who dwells 
with improving meditation On the 
changes which the city has futtained, 
aod on the moral caufes that have ef- 
fected them, feels coniderable fati- 
fiction in thi: wonderful place, and 
finds every object pregnant with in- 

Z ftruction. 
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ftruftion. The Coliffeum, ftriking as 
a beautiful ruin, does not fufficiently 
arreft our attention, unlefs we recollect 
not only the favage purpofes to which 
it was generally applied, but that the 
altars, raifed within its circumference, 
are confecrated to faints martyred 
there for a religion now triumphant. 
The temple of Peace becomes more 
interefting, if we recollett that in it 
were lodged the fpoils brought from 
Jerufalem ; that it was afterward 
barnt, like the temple of which it re- 
ceived the treafures, and that its 
riches flowed in a molten ftream 
through the ftreets of Rome. The 
arch of Titus will exhibit proofs of 
the accomplifhment of the Hebrew 
prophecies, to him who confiders the 
{culptured reprefentations of the fa- 
crificial veffels, the tables of the fhew- 
bread and of the law, and of the can- 
dleftick with the feven branches *. 
Our piety will be awakened to in- 
ftructive reflections, on remembering 
that Titus entered through this arch 
to clofe the gates of the temple of 
Peaee, in aufpicious teftimony of an 
eftablifhed concord emblematical of 
that Peace which Chriftianity, abo- 
lifhing the Jewihh polity, fhould finally 
produce. The infcription on the arch 
of Conftantine becomes really curious 
to the reader, who, in the expreffion 
of the emperor’s having faved the re- 
public * by an impulfe of the divinity 
and the greatnefs of his own mind +,’ 
difcovers an allufion to the dream 
which hiftorians reprefent to have pre- 
ceded the victory over Maxentius : 
and in traverfing the vaft tract which 
was covered by the palace of Nero, 
it is fatisfattory to recolleé&t, with 
Orofius, that a building, polluted by 
crimes, and from which Chriftianity 
was cruelly perfecuted, was marked 
out as a monument of deltruction by 
divine vengeance. 


The edifices of the papal times, 
like the ambitious projects of the pa- 
pal power, have been fcarce inferior 
to thofe of pagan Rome; and the 
confiderations which they fuggeft are 
often as important and intereiting as 
thofe which arife from, reflection on 
the heathen works. The fountains, 
and palaces, the convents, and church- 
es, completed by the popes, have al- 
moft rivalled the labours of antiquity. 
The vatican is faid to contain eleven 
thoufand rooms, and with its gardens 
to occupy a fpace equal to that co- 
vered by the city of Turin. ‘Twenty 
millions fterling had been expended on 
St. Peter’s in the time of Fontana, 
and who that has feen it regrets the 
coft ? 

The painters and fculptors of Leo 
the tenth, were fcarce inferior to thofe 
of the emperors, and they employed 
their talents on much higher fubjects ; 
for, inftead of imitating the fierce and 
turbulent paffions which charaéterifed 
the heroes of antiquity, the modern 
artifts were animated to the higheift 
emulation by the fublime emotions of 
religion. Sixtus the fifth embellithed 
Rome, if not as much as Auguftus, 
at leaft, according to Voltaire, as 
much as Henry x A fourth did Paris, 
though the national hillorian informs 
us, with the vanity of a Frenchman, 
that this was the leaft boaft of Henry 
though the greateft of Sixtus f. 

The church, it is true, has had its 
periods of tafte in the arts, and its 
periods of decay. Its temples, where 
the graceful dome is fufpended, where 
the breathing ftatue and the living 
picture are fhewn, are too often en- 
cumbered with rich materials and ela- 
borate ornaments ; its virgins drefled 
out in trumpery, and its altars co- 
vered with tinfel, are expofed where 
we might admire the defigns of Bra- 
mante, Raphael, and Michael An. 


* It is well known that the Jews have always ftudioufly avoided to pafs under this 
arch, which reminded them of their departed polity and profpevity, forfeited agreeably 
to ancient prophecy. ; 

T ‘— Initinciu divinitatis et mentis magnitudine.” 

J Sixtus reftored the fountain of Maffa, of which the fource was twenty miles from 
ped ag the ancient Prenefte, and conduéted it by an aqueduét of 13,000 paces 
on arcades, 
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gele. With fuch trumpery, how- 
eyer, many are as well pleafed: and 
ftrangers ftare with aftonifhment, when 
they are told of the value of the falfe 
ftones, and lack-luftre diamonds which 
have been prefented by the Ananias’s 
of former times. 

The prefent pontiff feems more dif- 
pofed to collect the produétions of 
former ages than to excite living ge- 
nius. ‘Ihe vatican is enlarged, and 
its apartments are daily altered for the 
reception of the works of antiquity 
which are conitantly dug up from the 
rubbifh of fucceffive devattations, to 
increafe the collection, Scarce a pic- 
ture of any value is allowed to be fent 
away from Rome, as it is well under- 
ftood of what advantage the works of 
art are in drawing ftrangers to this 
capital Mr. Durno with difficulty 
pafled out a picture of Parmegiano 
under the name of another painter, 
though fir W. Hamilton paid 1500l. 
to him for it for lord A——. 

But little encouragement is given 
to modern artifts either by the pope 
or the Roman nobility, who are con- 
tent with exhibiting treafures of here- 


ditary poffeflion; and they, whofe 
anceftors rewarded the labours of 
Michael Angelo, now {carce afford to 
pay an artiit to copy portraits; and 
when they do, they chiefly encourage 


foreigners. The French and Eng- 
lifh, indeed, are now the chief pro- 
moters and patrons of the fine arts. 
The French have hitherto conftantly 
employed twelve ftudents in architec- 
ture, fculpture, and painting, fup- 
ported through a noble inftitution efta- 
blithed by the proud patronage of 
Louis XIV, in which they are li- 
berally fupplied with whatever may 
contribute to the progrefs of the arts. 
Many of them have difplayed great 
excellence. I hope that the economi- 
cal arrangements of the modern re- 
formers, in France, will not cut off 
the fupplies which the munificence of 
royalty has furnifhed. The Englith 
academy fends but one ftudent every 
three years, who is alternately an ar- 
chiteét, a fculptor, and a painter; 
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and who is allowed rool. per annum, 
befide travelling expences, which is 
fuficient. The funds, one fhould 
have hoped, might have afforded to 
fupport one in each department. The 
prefent ftudent is Mr. H——d, bro- 
ther to Mrs. C——, who intends to 
expofe a very elegant defign for a 
maufoleum, in the next exhibition at 
Somerfet-houfe: perhaps the choice 
would have been more attractive, in 
our country, if it had been a defign 
for a fenate-houfe. As his tafte and 
execution are very good, one withes 
his works to have every intereft that 
may draw attention. Mr. H—— fur- 
nifhed the defigns for fome additions 
to Mr. P—n’s houfe at S——. 

Many individuals ftudy here at 
their private coft, and do great credit 
to our country, in'painting and fculp- 
ture. Among thofe in the former de- 
partment, deferve particularly to be 
mentioned Mr. Flaxman and Mr. 
Dear, both of whom have a bold and 
original genius; and among thofe of 
the latter, we were much pleafed with 
the works of Mr. More, Mr. Head, 
Mr. Robinfon, Mr. Gregnon, Mr. 
Fagan, and Mr. Durno, and of many 
others whom I hope it is not invidi- 
ous to omit. 

Thefe artifts, with Angelica Kauff- 
man and many others, rede at Rome 
rather to gratify their own tafte than 
in expectation of prefent patronage. 
The liberality of the pope, however, 
is not to be difputed : his tafte only 
does not lead him to the encourage- 
ment of modern fculpture or painting. 
He expends large fums in promoting 
the improvement of mofaic works, 
which are well executed at Rome. 
The works of antiquity in this line 
have all nearly perifhed. Pavement 
is occafionally difcovered; and the 
little piece of the four Doves, which 
Pliny admired at a villa of Trajan, 
ftill remains at Rome to rival the 
beautiful works in mofaic, which daily 
increafe the colleétion at St. Peter’s, 
and which at a diftance, deceive us as 
paintings of firft maiters, The pope’s 
general expences are not large; he 
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has the power, therefore, to indulge 
his tafte. His civil eftablifhment ex- 
hibits few attendants at the vatican; 
and his military appointment confifts 
of a few domeitic troops, who appear, 
on great days, ina motley dre{s wath 
antique helinets and Lreait-plates, that 
hang loofely upon them, and who 
garifon Civita Vecchia, Urbino, and 
Ferrara, with, perhaps, a few other 
places. His holinefs has been com- 
mended fos attending to more import- 
ant concerns than the purfuits of tatte ; 
and we join in praifing him for having 
drained the Pontine marfhes, a work 
wiich baffied the,conful Cethegus and 
the emperors of Rome, and which is 
now completely effected to the great 
convenience of the.traveller. : 

His endeavours,to encourage com- 
merce have been more commendable 
than fuccefsful. Ifhe had equally ex- 
erted himfelf in other things till more 
eilential ; if he had encouraged the 
peafantry to fettle on the dreary wattes 
of the Campania, had given up the 
preemption of its produce which damps 
all {pivit of induftry, and by taxin 
the land inftead of the produce, had 
induced: his fubjects to cultivate his 
once fertile territory ; if he had fet 
up a regular and itrict policy, puntlh- 
ed. imd vidual acts of revenge, and 
ellablifhed a fair and fpeedy admini- 
Szation of juftice; if he had roufed 
the. nobility to afeful fervices, abolith- 
e4 monopolies, even that of corn now 
pofiefied, by. his, own nephew *, and 
reformed @ vicious clergy to Chriitian 
virtues, he would then have conferred 
effential .qbligations on his country, 
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and have fupported the declinin 
power of the papacy which now tot- 
ters to deftruction. We fhould have 
then feen his territories Rousifh ; we 
fhould have feen his refidence not 4 
fad mixture of magnificence and dirt, 
a fcene of eccleiiaftical pomp and 
wreiched poverty, a city of fpiritual 
pride and hideous beggary +; where 
ignorance triumphs in the incredulity 
of the higher and in the fuperitition 
of the lower ranks ; where vice and 
fin of every kind predominate ; where 
prottitution holds out its lures at every 
window ; where aflaffinations are daily 
committed in the face of day, and 
known murderers beg for charity un- 
der the porches of every church; and 
where a ca:dinal, now in exile at 
Genoa }, was condemned for attempt- 
ing to poifon a biother of the con- 
clave. 

To fuch undertakings, however, 
under exilting obftacles, the prefent 
pope is unequal. With good inten- 
tions and fome exertions he aims not 
at fuch arduous labours, but is con- 
tented with publicly kiffing the foot 
of St. Peter with the zeal of a pil- 
grim ; with officiating gracefully on 
the great days; with improving his 
muufeum, and with ¢uluvating facred 
literature, the caufe of which he has 
ferved, by publifhing in 1784, a fine 
edition of St. Maximus, with a well- 
written dedication to Victor Atiadeus, 
and by extending fome countenance 
to men of diilinguifhed talents. 

Many of his fubjects, not fatisfied 
with fuch pretenfions to their favour, 
feem to feel lite regret at a paralytic 


* Thofe who are inclined to cenfider the pope as antichrilt, wil! recolle& that St. 
John foretold of the beaft, * that no man mht buy or fll, fave he that had the mark, 


or the nfime of the bealt, or the numberof his name.’ 


Rev. xi. 17. 


+, ‘The miftirible wretches expoféd to excite compailion in the ftreets of Rome, are 
the mott melancholy and diiguiting objects that it 1s poflible to contemplate: they are 
totally disfigured by the cflects of vice and dittafe. — He who has feen them may fancy 


that 


‘ Laniatum corpore toto 


* Deiphobum vidit, lacerum crudetiter o1'a, 
* Ora, manufque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 
* Auribus, et wuncas inhoneito vulnere wares.” 


2 Cardinal Camm i, 
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affection under which he now labours : 
unlefs, indeed, from apprehenfions that 
he may not outlive the carnival. Many 
think that the papal power will expire 
in him; and obferve, with apparent 
pleafure, that the niches in St. Paul’s 
church are now filled up, except one 
deitined for the reception of the por- 
trait of Brafchi. Severe epigrams 
are often atlixed. on the ftatues of 
Marphone and Pafquin, on which the 
hbels of antiquity were hung. Dil- 
cuilions are common, in which the 
iuppreffion of convents, in neighbour- 
ing territories of Florence, 1s pro- 
nounced to be deferving imitation ; 
and the writings of the reformed 
church, in {pite of interdictions, make 
theis way. Let us hope that when 
reformation begins, as begin it mutt, 
it may come gently, that it may faci- 
litate a re-ynion with the reformed 
churches, a confummation devoutly to 
he wifhed, to which the church of 
England is fincerely inclined, and 
bends with increafing favour; anxi- 
ous only to fee the canfes of fepara- 
tion removed and_ palpable errors 
given up, which may be thought, in- 
deed, the more practicable fince many 
of the Romith writers have almoit ex- 
plained away the offenfive part of 
many of their doctrines, indefenfible 
as they are, and often refuted as they 
have been *. 





LETTER Xxx. 


Rome, Dec. 20. 


Rome is very full of Englith, many 
of whom are lodged near each other 
in the Piazzadi Spagna. They afio- 
ciate much together, preferring the 
company of their countrymen to the 
being carried in crowds, under Mr. 
Jenkins’ proteétion, to concerts and 
converzationes, at the houfe of prin- 
cefs Santa Croce, or the cardinal de 
Besnis. 

The cardinal de Bernis is well 
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known to have formerly entertained 
all ftrangers at his houfe with great 
hofpitality ; but as his revenues trom 
France have been withheld he now 
receives company only of an evening. 
The two aunts of the French king are 
now with him. ‘They were vifited on 
their arrival by the pope, which is an 
unutual mark of attention from his ho- 
linefs. They confine themfelves to a 
fmall fociety. The Englith at thefe 
houfes do not intermix much with the 
Romans. They are fomewhat re- 
gardlefs of etiquette, and they do not 
often fpeak Italian with fluency ; and 
the Romans diilike to {peak French. 
The two parties, therefore, like the 
ftreams of the Rhine and the Arve, 
near Geneva, flow in the fame cur- 
rent without mingling together. At 
the prince de Borghefe’s the parties 
are more felect and pleafant; but it 
requires private introduction to be ad- 
mitted to them. There are no public 
amufements at Rome except during 
the carnival, a tine of neceffary re- 
Jaxation, when the ancient difcipline 
of the church was obferved. During 
the reit of the year there are concerts, 
indeed, in the churches; the vocal 
performers are Caitratos, who fhould 
not be permitted to fing in facred edi- 
fices, efpecially in a country where 
emafculation prevails to an extent 
that requires difcouragement of every 
kind, ‘The Roman nobility are chiefly 
the defcendants of the relations of the 
pope’s, and confequently often of foe 
reign extraction. A few of them boaft 
of being derived from the ancient 
Romans. The two branches of the 
Maflimi family claim a defcent from 
Fabius Maximus, who, in the flourifh- 
ing period of the fecond Punic war, 
was the difintereited pofleffor of nine 
acres of land. They certainly can 
trace their pedigree to the tenth cen- 
tury, when they were a powerful fa- 
mily. There are alfo three branches 
of the defcendants of Valerius Publi- 
cola +, whofe anceftor, with Heriilia, 


* See a fenfible Treatife on this fubje&t by the ingenious Mr. Dutens fur L’Eglife 


du Pape. 
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effected the reconciliation between the 
Romans ard Sabines, and who him- 
felf joined with Brutus in delivering 
his country from the tyranny of Tar- 
quin, and reconciled Porfenna to 
Rome. The Urfini, the Colonna, 
and the Savelli families, with a few 
others, pretend alfo a deicent from 
diftinguifhed perfonages of the repub- 
lic ; but their pretenfions are lefs fa- 
tisfactorily fupported. 

Since I have laft written to you, 
we have made an excurfion to Tivoli, 
to which we drove, over eight miles 
dreary walle of the Campania, a 
country once defcribed, by Varro, as 
an orchard, and excelling all lands in 
fertility. The parts of it which are 
now «hinly inhabited, are laboured by 
perfons who repair to it for a feafon 
from Viterbo, Perugia, and other 
parts of Italy: the Roman territories 
being depopulated by caftration, ce- 
libacy, and bad government. The 


few tenants of the diftriét prefer the 
pure air of the mountains to that of 
the plains, rendered unwholefome by 
the noxious vapours which afcend 
from ftagnant waters and a volcanic 


foil *. Thefe, it is true, were ex- 
perienced in ancient times, as we 
learn from Livy, but in a lefs degree, 
as the atmofphere was then corrected 
by vegetation, and the breath of herds 
and men. 

The volcanic nature of the country 
about Rome tends to confirm the opi- 
nion of thofe who, from the language 
of St. John, recollect that Rome, like 
Sodom, fhall ‘ be utterly burnt with 
fire,’ that fhe fhall ¢ fink like a great 
mill-ftone in the fea,’ and ‘ her fmoke 
rife up for ever and ever.’ Burnet, 
in his Theory of the Earth, a work 
of fublime fancy and extravagant rea- 
foning, attempted to fpeculate upon 
the mode of this deftruétion; and it 
is curious to fee how a theorift gets 
over difficulties that obftruct his 
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fcheme. ‘The ingenious writer leaft, 
from the fituation of Italy, the fea 
fhould be thought likely to extinguith 
the conflagration which he fuppofed 
to take place, imagines that the ocean 
and Black Sea, from which the Me- 
diterranean is fupplied, will fink in 
their channe}s fo low as not to be ca- 
pable of flowing into the Mediterra- 
nean at each end; and thefe fupplies 
being cut off, it would foon empty it- 
felf fo far, partly by evaporation and 
partly by fubterraneous paflages, as 
to thrink from all its fhares and be- 
come a ftanding pool of water in the 
middle of the channel. 

I fhall not dilate in an account of 
the Ponte Lucano, by which we pafled 
the Arno about twelve miles from 
Rome; of the Crater, of the extin- 
guifhed volcano, and of the Solfaterra, 
with its floating iflands of compacted 
reed and bulruth, not far from which 
the unfortunate and ungenerous Ze- 
nobia, the beautiful patronefs and 
betrayer of Longinus, lived in an ele- 
gant villa, given her by her conqueror 
Aurelian; and from the elevation of 
a throne infenfibly funk, as Gibbon 
tells us, into a Roman matron; her 
daughters being married into Roman 
families, and the race being continued 
to the fifth century. Baronius fup- 
pofes Zenobius, bifhop of Florence in 
the time of St. Ambrofe, to have been 
defcended from her. 

The fcenery of Tivoli; the fine 
ruins of the villa of Macenas, of 
which the arches ttill difplay a great 
range of front covered now with vine- 
yards; the cafcades, fome of which 
rufh headlong from the ruins to {well 
the Arno; the hills, covered with 
olives, among which the fancy may 
trace veltiges of the villas of Czfar, 
Caffius, Lepidus, Horace, Quintilius 
Varus, Catullus, Propertius, Statius, 
and Vopifcus, and compare their de- 
fcriptions with exifting fcenes ; and 


* Not many years ago fome perfons united themfelves into a fociety, with defign to 
inftruét the poor perfons who live in the worft parts of the Campania. They were 
entitled the Paffionitti. Their charitable intentions were fruftrated by the interference 
of government, which wifhed to fave the lives of perfons fo worthy. The interference 
was here impolitic ; it was benevolent in its intention, but not in its effects. 
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the elegance and projecting {well of 
the Sybil’s temple, hanging over the 
grotto of Neptune, led us on to a 
fucceflion of the moft interefting con- 
templations that could amufe and de- 
light the mind. Our reflections were 
brought down to later times when we 
were conduéted to the villa Eftenfe, 
near the town where Hippolito of Efte, 
cardinal of Ferrara, ‘ the great off- 
{pring of the Herculean line,’ to whom 
Ariofto dedicated his Orlando Furiofo, 
built up his taftelefs and elaborate 
ftruéture, and gardens, and terraffes, 
and grottoes, and other artificial works 
in face of the bold and uncontrolled 
beauties of the neighbouring country. 
At night, though I flept in a room 
clofe to the temple of the Sybil, or of 
Vefta as fome think it, and heard the 
wind roar through its time-injured 
columns, my mind was fometimes en- 
gaged in modern events, fuggefted 
to memory by the name of lord P —e 
and of B——— written on the walls. 
After feeing Tivoli we vifited, with 
lefs pleafure, Frefcati, where the mo- 
dern Romans, as weil as thofe of an- 
cient times, pafs a few of thofe weeks 
when it is moft unhealthy to remain 
at Rome. The villas are ftately, the 
gardens large and adorned with water- 
works, hydraulic organs, bufts, fta- 
tues, &c. The prince de Borghefe, 
from the villa Taverna, may con- 
template an eltate of 60,000 crowns 
per annum, fpread, as may be ima- 
gined, over a vaft extent of country, 
fince its lands are but little cultivated, 
and few flocks, or herds, or cheerful 
villages, or farms, are to be feen. If 
I were to {peak to you of the ftu- 
pendous and interefling ruins of A- 
drian’s villa, of the endlefs fucceffion 
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of its buildings, of which the forms 
and even ornaments are ftill difeerni- 
ble, I muft write a volume. 


PostTcriptT. 


Rome, Dec. 25. 

I pp not clofe up my letter that 
I might fend you a fhort account of 
the ceremonies of this day, on which 
we were prefent, by ten o'clock, at 
St. Peter’s, and faw the pope officiate 
between two rows of cardinals gichly 
dreffed. Their cloaks were covered 
with the fineft lace. The Latin and 
Greek gofpel and epiftle were chaunt- 
ed by the priefts of the refpective 
churches. The frequent change of 
the pope’s drefs, between which he 
was fometimes ftripped to his flan- 
nels, unfortunately fuggefted ludicrous 
ideas, and difconcerted the mufcles 
even of fome attendant ecclefiattics. 
He received the communion in both 
kinds himfelf, fucking the drop of 
wine from the chalice through a golden 
quill or pipe, a cuftom introduced a- 
bout the tenth century, and foon dif- 
continued, except by the pope. His 
holinefs afterward adminiftered the 
wafer to each of the cardinals. After 
he had performed the fervice, he was 
carried on men’s fhoulders, wearing 
the tiara. A large feather waved on 
each fide of his chair. We were 
fhocked at the oftentatious difplay of 
grandeur in a weak mortal, in a 
church ereéted to the honour of God. 
It was fomething, however, amid un- 
meaning parade and ill-direéted at- 
tention, to fee an object almolt ido- 
lized and lifted up to the higheft pitch 
of human vanity, only to proftrate 
himfelf in voluntary abafement to the 
fuppofed body of Chrift. 


REFLections on the TREATMENT of SERVANTS. 


koa is no complaint more 
general than that of the ill be- 
haviour and depravity of fervaats. 
_Their negligence, idlenefs and extra- 
vagance, are reckoned by many peo- 
ple among the greateft vexations of 
life; ipfomuch, that we frequently 


hear gentlemen declare, that they 
had rather wait on themfelves than be 
plagued with the ftupidity or infolence 
of their domefticks. 

Now, as human nature is much 
the fame in all ranks of life, there 
muft be fome latent caufe of this 

exten- 
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extenfive evil, either in the ftate 
of fervitude itfelf, or in the exer- 
cife of that authority which the fu- 
perior ftation of the mafter gives him 
over the fervant: I am_ inclined, 
from frequent obfervation, to place it, 
in general, to the account of the latter 
circumftance. 

It is become almoft proverbial, that 
*a good mafter makes a good ferv- 
ant.’ There is no oasnks obitinate 
or untractable, as not to yield to the 
force of kindnefs and humanity; as, on 
the other hand, there is no one fo 
meek or fubmiflive as not to revolt 
againft continual ill-ufage and oppref- 
fion. Of truth I fee daily inftances ; 
and my two friends, Pufillus and Pom- 
pilius, wil furnifh me with a recent 
example. 

Pufillus had taken into his fervice 
the fon of an honeft and induitrious 
cottager, a fturdy lad about fifteen— 
an age when iniquity begins to bud, 
and, if foftered by idlenefs, or not 
checked by wholefome diicipline, foon 
gets beyond controul. His mafter, 
however, kept him conftantly employ- 
ed, and treated him with a proper 
mixture of ftrictnefs and indulgence ; 
and as the youth had good principles 
inftilled into him by his parents, Peter 
foon became an excellent fervant. 

Encouraged by his neighbour’s fuc- 
cefs, Pompilius took another fon of 
the fame induftrious family, who was 
a year younger than his brother, but 
equally ftout, good tempered, and 
well difpofed. ‘Tom was highly plea- 
fed with his preferment; and as his 
matter lived in rather a more fplendid 
ftile, and gave a more fhewy livery 
than Pufillus, and alfo thinking it be- 
neath him to give too minute an at- 
tention to his fervants, allowed him 
at firft more idle hoars; ‘Tom exulted 
a little over his brother Peter, and 
excited in him fome degree of envy. 
After a little time, things began to 
wear a different afpect ; and Tom felt 
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himfelf not quite fo happy as at firft 
he expected. His matter, by degrees, 
treated him with more haughtinefs 
and feverity; not only called him 
names, but threatened him with the 
horfe-whip for involuntary miitakes ; 
made him wait in the ftreet for 
an hour with his horfes, called him 
away from his dinner, fent him on 
errands at unfeafonable hours in the 
night, or in rain or {now ; and after 
all, would reprobate his conduct 
without reafon, and without mea- 
fure : whereas Pufillus (as any confi- 
derate mafter would do) often put 
himfelf to fome little inconvenience, 
rather than expoie his fervant, with- 
out abfolute neceflity, to hardhhip of 
that kind. But what are fervants 
paid for ? (cries Pompilius to Pufillus, 
who would fometimes remonftrate with 
him on that head.) *¢Oh; he is a 
fad impudent, itupid dog, (adds he) 
and will never make a fervant;’ when 
Tom perhaps had imperfeétly exe- 
cuted what h's matter had not conde- 
fcended perfeétly to explain. 

In fhort, the mafter and man feem- 
ed to live in a itate of perpetual ho- 
ftility: the mailer lying in wait for 
an opportunity of venting his {pleen 
on his fervant ; who in his turn, acting 
on no principle but that of fear, was 
more {olicitous to avoid his matter’s 
reproaches, than to execute his com- 
mands, and gain his good-will. Pom- 
pilius indeed never fjoke* to Tom, 
but to abufe him: and as fervants have 
the fame feelings, and, where they un- 
derftand the premifes, reafon as juttiy 
as their matters; how can we fuppofe, 
that fuch treatment will not excite their 
refentment? Accordingly ‘Tom took 
every opportunity of retaliating on his 
maller; and, as fellow-fufferers na- 
tarally fympathize with each other, 
whenever ‘Tom met with fuch a one, 
that would adjourn to a neighbouring 
ale-houfe, and vent their mutual com- 
plaints: this gave his maiter more juit 


* As an inftance that fervants feel the infult of a contemptuous filence; lord An- 
fon's brother had made the tour of the Eait, and when he came to Aleppo, his fervant 


left him, 
a tour of 3060 miles, 


3 


and gave for a icadon, that his mafier had not {poken three words to him in 


pre- 
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pretences to reproach him, and would 
ioon alfo have brought on an habit of 
drinking ; but, on fuffering a violent 
outrage from his matter, Tom gave 
him warning that he fhould quit his 
place; who in his turn difmified him 
immediately, and refufed to give him 
a character: luckily, hewever, a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who was 
on no terms with Pompilius, took Tom 
without a charaéter, and by proper 
treatment, has found him a valuable 
acquifition. 

Pufilluy? man Peter likewife im- 
proves daily: his maiter calmly iffues 
out his orders; inftruéts him in his 
duty ; and on every occafion, con- 
vinces Peter that he has 47s intereft 
at heart, as well as his own. Peter, on 
the other hand, from an ambition to 
pleafe his mafter, does many things 
voluntarily, and without waiting for 
his maficr’s commands: and, as he 
makes his mafter’s bufinefs his whole 
ftudy, Pufillus often finds his account 
in confulting with his fervant, who, 
as far as his capacity extends, fome- 
times judges better than his matter. 
ln a word, Pompilius proceeds on the 
tyrant’s maxim, ‘ Oderint dum m:tu- 
ant ;’ let them hate me, fo that they 
fear me. Pufillus’ maxiin is the re- 
verfe, * Colant me potins ouam time- 
at;’? lec them reverence me, rather 
than fear me. And they are requited 
accordingly. 

] will not prefume to interfere with 
the ladies’ sreatment of fervenis: under 
thir miid and gentle fway, their fe- 
male attendants are generally made 
their friends and confidants, and their 
fo.tmen fometimes experience more 
thar a fraternal affection: and I am 
perfuaded that, in this age, no fuch 
c)pricious tyrants as Congreve’s Lady 
Li Ybfort, or other characiers of that 
kind, now exift. 

Neither will I fay any thing of the 
fervants in the more elevated ranks of 
life; as I am afraid, they fuffer more 
from the neglect, or from the exam- 
ples of their mafters, than from their 
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feverity: they copy their vices, or 
are feduced by the luxury and extra- 
vagance which too generally prevails 
in fuch families, to become luxurious 
and extravagant themfelves: and to 
fupport their extravagance, when fet- 
tled in the world, they become dif- 
honeft, and abandoned *. And during 
their fervice, as they are kept up a 
great part of the night, to attend their 
mafters at the gambling-houfes, or 
their ladies at their aflemblies of dif- 
ferent kinds, we cannot much blame 
them, if, to make up for their lofs of 
reit, they feek for amufement not more 
innocent than thofe of their fuperiors, 

Until reformation, therefore, takes 
place in the manners and modes of life 
among the higher circles, in vain 
will the promoters of Sunday Schools, 
Schools of Induliry, and other charita- 
ble in{titutions, labour to reform the 
morals of the lower claffes of people, 
which are infallibly corrupted, in the 
firft fathionable family that takes them 
into their fervice. 

I thall clofe this effay with Seneca’s 
excellent epiftle on the fubjeét, which 
net only breathes a truly Chriftian 
fpirit, but gives us too lively a fketch 
of the enormous luxury and pride of 
the Romans in that age: to which 
ftate, however, we ourielves feem to 
be rapidly advancing, and partly from 
a fimilar caufe—the importation of 
the wealth, the luxury and effeminacy 
of the Afiatic nations; who will pro- 
bably revetige the unprovoked inju- 
rics which they have received from 
the Europeans, by gradually corrupt- 
ing the morals of their conquerors, ard 
make them in their turns the prey of 
fome more virtuous and more warlike 
invaders. 


Seneca TO LucILivs. 


I was much pleafed to hear, from 
fome of your neighbours in the coun- 
try, upon what kind and familiar 
terms you live with your flaves. It 
is no more, indeed, than ] fhould 
have expscted from your good fenfe 


* The frequent burglaries or houfe-breakings in the metropol.s, are generally con- 


duSted by the connivance of profligate fervants. 
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and enlightened underflanding. But, 
are they really our flaves?>—No: they 
are men; they are our companions ; 
our humble friends. Are they our 
flaves? No: they are only our fellow- 
fervants ; if you reflect that we are all 
equally under the dominion of fortune. 
I cannot but fmile, therefore, at thofe 
who would think themfelves polluted, 
if they were obliged to eat with their 
fellow-fervants. 

But why fo? Only becaufe a moft 
infolent cuftom has made it neceflary 
for the mafter, as he fits at table, to 
be attended by a croud of flaves fland- 
ing around him. He eats more than 
his ftomach can well contain; and, 
while he. is thus voracioufly cramming 
his diftended paunch, his unhappy 
flaves dare not move their lips, or 
uttera word The loweft whilper is 
punithed with the lafh. Nor are the 
moft cafual or involuntary circum- 
flances exempted from ftripes. To 
cough, to {neeze, to hiccup, or to in- 
terrupt the filence of the company by 
any kind of noife, is a capital of- 
fence. 

Thus the poor flaves remain the 
whole night fafting and mute. Hence 
it comes to pafs, that thofe who are 
not permitted to fpeak before their 
mafters, take their revenge by taik- 
ing enough behind their backs: 
whereas thofe flaves who have been 
indulged in the liberty, not only of 
talking in their maiter’s px fence, but 
of converfing mcdeftly with them, 
have often been found ready to facri- 
fice their own lives, to avert any dan- 
ger which threatened the lives of their 
matters. They talked in their con- 
vivial entertainments ; but were im- 
pregncbly filent under the torture. 

From the fame abfurd arrogance, 
arofe the proverbial expreffion, ‘A 
man has as many enemies as he has 
flaves.? Alas! they are not yet our 
enemies, but we make them fo. 

I forbear to mention many other 
cruel and inhuman practices on this 
fubjeét: That we do not treat our 
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flaves as if they were men; but abufe 
them, as if they were beafts of bur- 
den: That when we fit down to 
table, one is employed to wipe up the 
fpittle ; another to gather up the {craps, 
which drep from the drunken guetts ; 
one ttands to carve the coilly fowls ; 
and with certafn artful flourifhes, car- 
rying his fkilful hand round the breatt 
and the rump, fhakes it at once, pro- 
perly carved, into the dith. 

Wretched mortal, who lives for no 
other purpofe than to.cut up cram- 
med turkies! Though he perhaps is 
more defpicably wretched, who, to 
gratify his appetite, has this poor mor- 
tal taught 4o frivolous an art; which 
through neceflity alone he fubmits to 
learn*. 

The fum of my precepts on this 
fubjeét is in ihort this:—That you 
live in fuch a manner with your infe- 
riors as you would wifh to have your 
fuperiors live with you. Do not efti- 
mate men by their funétions, but by 
their manners: a man gives himfelf the 
one; accident allots him the other. 
He may be a flave in his perfon, but 
perhaps his mind is free. Shall it be 
imputed to him as a crime, that he 
is a flave? Tell me, who is not fo. 
One man is a flave to h's appetites: 
another to his avarice: another to his 
ambition: and all of us are flaves to 
fear¢. Here is a man of confular 
dignity, who makes himfelf a flave 
to a wealthy old woman. Here isa 
man abounding in riches; he is en- 
flaved to a little artful handmaid. 
Behold our young men of the firit 
quality, the flaves cf attrefles and 
fiaging-girls. 

Now, what can be more ignomi- 
nious, than this voluntary fervitude ? 
Let not thefe faftidious fops, then, de- 
ter you from behaving with affability 5. 
or at leait, without any unneceflary 
haughtinefs, even toward your flaves. 
Let them love and reverence, rather 
than fear you. 

‘What, then, would you have us 
give our flaves their liberty, and de- 


* Some inftances of the abufe of their flaves are here omitted. 
+ Thuis feems to allude to the focial doétrine of the paffions. 
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grade their mafters from their fuperior 
ftation ?? 

He that talks thus muft have for- 
gotten that mafters ought to be con- 
tent with what is futhcient for the 
gods themfelves: who are only reve- 
renced and loved. But love is incom- 
patible with fear. Moft wifely there- 
fore, in my opinion, do you ad; 
who will not be feared by your flaves ; 
who chaftife them with words alone, 
and leave brutes to be governed by 
feverity and itripes. 

N. B. Cicero, Pliny the conful, 
and all the beft and wifeit of the Ro- 


mans, fpeak of their flaves with the 
fame tendernefs and humanity. If 
flaves therefore are abfolutely neceffa- 
ry for cultivating our f{ugar-canes ; let 
us, for fhame, treat them with as 
much humanity as thofe did their 
flaves who were ftrangers to the gof- 
el. 
' But, as governor Trelawny faid 
(with a fevere irony) forty years 
fince, ‘ What fignify the fufferings or 
death of a few outlandith men, if we 
can fend better goods to market ?” 
R.O. S. 


OsseErRvaATIons on Popr’s Essay on Criticism. 


[From Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son.] 


Hoven it is for the moft part 

a poor employment to endea- 
vour to point out faults in a perform- 
ance of reputation, and to diminifh 
the admiration with which it has ufual- 
ly been regarded, yet as far as inculca- 
ting the true principles of literature is 
of any confequence, it is important oc- 
cationally to difcufs the merits of thofe 
works on which the public talte is 
chiefly formed. And this is peculiarly 
jut and proper with refpe& to fuch 
pieces as are themfelves critical, and 
writen with the profeffed intention of 
eftablifhing rules for compotiag and 
judging. Among works of this kind, 
few are more diftinguifhed than Pop.’s 
Effay cn Criticifm. \f the circumttance 
of its being written in verfe have, on 
the one hand, impaired its authority, 
on the other, it has ferved to make it 
more read, and to fix its maxims more 
thoroughly in the memory. In fact, 
few pieces are more referred to in the 
way of quotation; and after the high 
prarfes it nas received from fuch names 
as Warburton, Johnfon, and Warton, 
its influeace upon the opinioss of wri- 
ters and readers cannot be fuppofed in- 
confiderable. Such commendations, 
ind-ed, render it a hazardous tafk to 
call in quetion its merits. But my 
experieace of men and books has not 
ferved te augment my confidence in 


great names ; and if I can give good 
reafons for the objections | fhall make, 
I fear not that you will regard my at- 
tempt as prefumptuous. 

Dr. Warburton, at the clofe of his 
commentary on this Effay, ftrongly 
calls it to the reader's recollection, .hat 
its author had not attained his twen- 
tieth year. This view of it as a ju- 
venile performance is a very proper 
one. It may juftly excite our admi- 
ration of the early difplay of poetical 
powers it exhibits, and fhould fuggett 
every indulgence of candour to its de- 
fects ; but it thould make us hefitate 
in attributing to it that comprehenfion 
of view and accuracy of conception, 
which were by no means the moft ftri- 
ing qualities of the author in the ful 
maturity of his powers. [t does not 
belong to my purpofe to point out the 
imperfections with which it abounds 
as a mere poetical compolition. What 
1 have to do with, are the falie 
thoughts and vicious principles, which 
render it a very unfaf: guide in mat- 
ters of taite, notwith:landing the large 
admixture of maxims founded on good 
fenfe, and exprefied with the utmoit 
brilliancy of language. 

With refpect to the zxethed of the 


piece, as far as it realy poffefies a. 


method not forcibly held together by 
the commentator’s chain, it may be 
Aa? ailirmed, 
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affirmed, that the arrangement of mat- 
ter is fimple and natural, but not very 
clofely adhered tc. Many of the rules 
and remarks are brought in with lit- 
tle connexion with what preceded, and 
apparently might be tranfpofed with- 
outinjury. And after all. Warburton 
has done for Pope, and his difciple 
for Horace, it is certain that the rea- 
der of each poet will fearcely, without 
a previous clue, become fenfible of 
more than a fet of detached maxims, 
connected only by the general fubject. 
Pope begins with an affertion which, 
if true, would render his work of very 
confined utility, namely, that critics, 
as well 2s poets, mult be born fuch. 


Both muft alike from heav’n derive their 
light, 

‘Thefe born to judge, as well as thoie to 
write. 

And he further limits the profeffion 
of criticifm, by requiring that both ta- 
lents fhould be united in the fame per- 
fon. 

Let fuck: teach others who themfelves exe 
cel, 
And ceniure freely who have written well. 


But furely both thefe are very faife 
notions; for nothing feems to be more 
a matter of acquirement than the ha- 
bit of judging accurately on works of 
art; and this habit appears from in- 
numerable inilances to be perfectly 
diftin& from the faculty of prattifing 


the arts. Indced they have much 
oftener exilted feparate than combined. 


Thus in the foul while Memory prevails, 
The folid power of Underttanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory’s {ott figures melt away. 


The beauty of imagery in thefe 
lines, fhould not make us blind tothe 
want of juftnefs in the thought. ‘To 
reprefent firength of memory as in- 
compatible with folidity of underftand- 
ing, is fo obvioufly contrary to fact, 
that I prefume the author had in his 
eye only the cafe of extraordinary me- 
mory for names, nd things 
which offer no ideas to the mind ; 
which has, indeed, been often di'play- 
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ed in great perfection by mere idiots. 
For, it is difficult to conceive how the 
faculty of judgment, which confits in 
the comparifon of different ideas, can 
at all be exercifed without the power 
of tloring up ideas in the mind, and 
calling them forth when required. 
From the fecond couplet, apparently 
meant to be the converfe of the firit, 
one would fuppofe that he confidered 
the underftanding and the imagination 
as the fame faculty, elfe the counter- 
part is defective. Further, fo far is 
it from being true, that imagination 
obliterates the figures of memory, 
that the circumitance which caufes a 
thing to be remembered is principally 
its being aflociated with other ideas 
by the agency of the imagination. 
If the Poet only meant, that thofe 
ideas about which imagination is oc- 
cupied, are apt to exclude ideas of a 
different kind, the remark is true ; 
but it thould have been differently ex- 
preffed. 


One Science only will one Genius fit. 


This maxim is as falfe, as it is dif- 
couraging, and derogatory from the 
powers of the human mind. It is, 
perhaps, generally true, that the ge- 
nius is exclufively fitted for attaining 
excellence in one of the great claflvs 
of mental acquifitions, as {cience, art, 
invention, &c. but he who can muke 
himfelf matter of one fei: nce properly 
fo called, may commonly with equal 
application attain any other. 

Firft follow Nature. 

This trite rule can be of little ufe 
without being opened and exempiiiied. 
It is perfec:ly obvi us, that in al! oe 
arts which are imitative or defcriptive 
of nature, fhe mutt be the archetype ; 
but the proper manner of ttudy:ng na- 
ture, and transferring its images to 
each particular fpecies of the works 
of art, varioufly combined, contrait- 
ed and perhaps heightened an 
ed, is the great dfideraium ov wich 
their true theory and practice is found- 
We thall foon fee, that Pope 
cuts fhert all difcuffions of th’s hi 
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by reducing his general precept to the 
fingle practical direciion, Imitate the 
ancients. 
When firft young Maro, &c. 
That Virg'l, not only in his gene- 
ral plan, but in mot of the fubordi- 
nate parts, was a clofe copyilt of 
Homer, is undeniable, whatever he 
thought of the fuppofition that he fet 
out with a defign of drawing from the 
fources of nature, and was diverted 
from it by the difcovery that ‘ Na- 
ture and Homer were the fame.’ 
The modern idolatry of Shakfpeare 
has elevated him to the fame degree of 
authority among us; and critics have 
not been wanting, who have confi- 
‘dently drawn from his characters the 
proofs and illuftrations of their theo- 
ries on the human mind. But what 
can be more unworthy of the true cri- 
tic and philofopher, than ‘fuch an im- 
plicit reliance on any man, how ex- 
alted foever h's genius, efpecially on 
thofe who lived in the infancy of their 
art? Ifan epic poem be a reprefen- 
tation of nature in a. courfe of heroic 
action, it mult be fufceptible of as 
much variety as nature herfelf; and 
furely it is more defirable that a poet 
of o.iginal genius fhould give full 
fcope to his inventive powers, under 
the reftri€tions of fuch laws only as 
are founded on nature, than that he 
fhou'd fetter himfelf with rules deri- 
ved from the practice of a predeceffor. 
When Pope praifes the ancient rules 
for compotition on the ground that 
they were ‘difcover’d not devis’d,’ 
and were only ‘ nature methodiz'd’ 
he gives a juit notion of what they 
oxght to be. But when he fuppofes 
Virgil to have been properly ‘check 
ed in his bold deSgn of drawing from 
Nature’s fountains,’ and in confe- 
have confined his work 
within rules as Strict 
As if the Stagyrite o’er!ook’d each line, 
how can he avoid the force of his own 
ridicule, where a little further in this 
veiy piece, he laughs at Dennis fur 
Concluding all were defperate fots and foo!s 
Who durtt depart from -Ariftotle’s rules ? 
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Such are the inconfiftencies of a 
writer who fometimes utters noiions 
derived from reading and education, 
fometimes the fuggeltions of native 
good fenfe! ' 

Some beavties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happineis as well as care. 

If the meaning of the writer here 
is only, that rules will not ftand ia- 
ftead of genius, and that a poet’s 
greateft beauties are rather the refult 
of a happy flow of fancy, than the 
careful purfuit of precepts, the trath 
of the remark is indifputable. But 
if, applying to the critic, he means 
to tell him that certain poetical beau- 
ties are irreducible to rational princi- 
ples, and only to be referred to /uct, 
chance, a brave diferder, and fach 
other unmeaning notions, we may 
affert that he was indeed young ia the 
philofophy of criticifia. We appears, 
however, to have been in the right 
train, when he fays, that where the 
luty licence aniwers its purpofe, 

that Licence is a rule ; 

but he confpies all again by the often- 
quoted maxim, 

Great Wits fometimes may glorioufly of- 

fend, 
And rife to faults true critics dare not 
mend ; 

for he ought rather to have concluded, 
that fuch fuccefsful deviations fram 
common prattice are not fauits ; and 
that the truc critic fhould enlarge his 
rules to the comprehenfioa of thete real, 
tho’ unu‘ual, excellencies. So much, 
indeed, does he perplex himéif be- 
tween veneration for ancient rules, 
and regard to the pradlice of eminent 
poets, that the whole pafiage is full 
of contradictions, which coli his com- 
mentator much fruitlefs pains to ree 
concile, and oblige him to take fhel- 
ter in a comparifon between the fub- 
limities of poetry, and the myJevies 
of religion, * fome of. whica are 
above reaion, and fome contrary to 
it.’ 

Pepe goes on to obferve, 
though the ancients may make tus 
free with their own rules, yet that 

modern 
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modern writers fhould copy this in- 
dulgence with caution, and not with- 
cut ‘ their precedent to plead.’ On 
the contrary, a liberal! mode of rea- 
foning would ailow more freedom to 
the moderns, who poflefs fuch ftores 
of new ideas, to deviate from ancient 
rules, than to the ancients who made 
and acknowledged them. 


Thofe oft are ftratagems whicherrors feem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 


Either Steele or Addifon, in one of 
his periodical papers, humourouily de- 
fires his reader, when he finds him 
dull, to fuppofe he has a defign in it. 
This doétrine is here ferioufly incul- 
cated with refpect to the ancients; 
but its abfurdity is fo manifefi, that 
we may regard it only as the lively 
fally of a young author who was fond 
of faying {mart things, without being 
folicitous about their truth. A judi- 
cious poet may delignedly wnder-write 
fome parts of along work, or, rather, 
he will tind it impoffible to be every 
where egually brilliant, but he wii 
never with dejign write what is child- 
ith and infipid, if he thinks it to be 
fuch. 


Hail Bards triumphant, born in happier 
days ! 


This noble eulogy on the poets of 
antiquity is not to be admitted with- 
out many exceptions and limitations ; 
efpecially if it is meant to extend to 
all that unequal and motley aflemblage 
of writers kaown by the title of rhe 
clafics. Of thefe, many are valued 
and read merely becaufe they are an- 
cients; and even the molt excellent 
afford fufficient {cope for manly criti- 
cifm, which can never arrive at foli- 
dity of principles, if it is obliged to 
regard the negligences and defects of 
great writers with filent reverence. 


True Wit is Nature to advantage drefs’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo weil 
expre{s'd ; . 

Something, whofe truth convinc'd at fight 
we find, 

That give us back the image of our mid. 
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The poet in cenfuring the narrow 
and partial taltes of fome critics, be- 
gins with that for conceit, or a glit- 
ter of dazzling thoughts rifing one 
after another without meaning and 
connexion, This is fal wit; as a 
contraft to which, he gives a defini- 
tion of the ¢rue, in the preceding lines. 
But he has evidently, by this purpofe 
of contrafting the two kinds, been 
led to a defcription which exhibits 
none of the peculiar features of wit, 
as other writers have reprefented it, 
or as he himfelf ufually underftands it. 
By this definition, any juft moral fenti- 
ment, any exact picture ofa natural ob- 
jee, ifclothed in good expreffion,would 
be wit. Its teft being an agreement 
with images previoufly exifting in our 
own minds,no other quality is requifite 
toit but truth. Even uncommonnefs 
is not taken into the character ; for we 
mult often have thought it, and be 
able to recognize it at fight. Nor 
has he given any diflin@ idea of that 
advaiii ageous are/s which makes a na- 
tural thought witty. No drefs can 
fait fome thoughis fo well as the moft 
fimple. Exalted fentiments of the 
heart, and fublime objects in nature, 
generally ftrike moft when prefented 
in language the leaft ftudied. In- 
deed, he ufes, within a few lines, 
the very fame metaphor of drefs,. in 
expofing the finical tafte of thofe who 
value a work for the ftyle rather than 
the fenfe; and the fact certainly is, 
that the moft confeffedly witty writers 
have often been little folicitous as to 
the manner of exprefling their notions. 

Pope evidently entertains a differ- 
ent conception of wit from that of 
the definition above quoted, in the 
lines immediately following. 


As fhades more fweetly recommend the 
light, 

So modett plainnefs fets off fprightly wit. 

For works may have more wit than does 
them good, 


As bodies perith thro’ excefs of blood. 


Now, ‘ modeft plainnefs’ is no foil 
or contrat to wit as characterized in 
the definition, 


ecaufe it may be the 
mott 
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moft ‘ advantageous drefs’ for a 
thought. Again, that wit which may 
fuperabound in a work, mutt be a 
different thing from ¢ natural imagery 
joined to good expreffion,’ for in thofe, 
what danger can there be of excefs? 
He was certainly now recurring in his 
mind to thofe brilliant flafthes, which, 
though often introduced with fale 
judgment, are not, however, falfe 
wit. 

.The two chara@ers of bad critic and 
bad pret are grofsly confounded in the 
paflage relating to poetical numbers ; 
for though it be true, that vulgar 
readers of poetry are chiefly attentive 
to the melody of the verie, yet it is 
not they who admire, but the paltry 
verfifier who employs, monotonous fyl- 
lables, fecble expletives, and a dull 
routine of unvaried rhymes. Again, 
an ordinary ear is capable of percciv- 
ing the beauty arifing from the found 
being made an echo to the fenfe—in- 
deed jit is one of the moft obvious 
beauties in poetry—but it is no eafy 
tafk for the poet to fucceed in his at- 
tempts to render it fo, as Pope has 
fuficiently proved by the miferable 
failure of fome of his examples in il- 
luftration ot the precept. 


The pow’r of mufic all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden 
now. 


Mufic properly fo called, and the 
melody reiulting from verfification, 
are things radically different in their 
nature and principles, though per- 
petually confounded in the figurative 
language of poets and writers on po- 
lite literature. Nor, indeed, do we 
poflefs terms by which thefe two kinds 
of pleafing found can well be fepa- 
rately defcribed. The names and cha- 
raters, however, of poet and mufi- 
cian, are fufficiently difcriminated ; 
and Pope has committed a grofs error 
in confounding them in the prefent in- 
ftance. ‘There is no refemblance be- 
tween the manner in which Alexander 
was affected by the mufic of Timo- 
theus, and that ian which we are af- 
fected by the peetry of Dryden defcrip- 


tive of that event. The firft was, as 
itory relates, an inftance of the powers 
of pure found, fkilfully modulated and 
changed. The latter is a moft ani- 
mated picture of fucceflive difplays of 
paflion; and much more refembles 
the effect of a hiltory-painting, than 
of a piece of mufic. ‘The mere verfi- 
fication is a very inferior point in 
Dryden’s Ode, though it is a princi- 
pal one in Pope’s rival Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s day. Alexander’s Feait fet 
to Handel’s mufic may, indeed, be 
paralleled to the performance of the 
Grecian ; but then Handel, and not 
Dryden, is the modern Timotheus. 
Tt is ludicrous enough, that Pope’s 
comparifon of Dryden to a harper, 
fhould come fo near to the idea form- 
ed of Pope himfelf by a crowned head, 
who is reported, on hearing the poct 
greatly extolled in his prefence, with 
a view of attraéting his notice, to 
have atked, if Mr. Pope were a fid- 
dler. 


Fools adinire, but men of fenfe approve. 
PP 


This prudifh fentence has probably 
made as many formal coxcombs in li- 
terature, as lord Chefterfield’s opinion 
on the vulgarity of laughter, has a- 
mong men of high breeding. As a 
general maxim, it has no foundation 
whatever in truth. Pronenefs to ad- 
miration is a quality rather of temper 
than of underitanding ; and if it often. 
attends light minds, it is ao infepa- 
rable from that warmth of imagina- 
tion which is requifite for the trong 
perception of what is excellent in art 
and nature. Innumerable inflances 
might be produced of the rapturous 
admiration with which men of genius 
have been Itruck at the view of great 
performances. It is enough here to 
mention the poet’s favourite critic, 
Longinus, who is far from being con- 
tented with cool approbation, but 
gives free {cope to the moft enrap- 
tured praife. Few things indicate a 
mind more unfavourably conftituted 
for the fine arts, than a flownefs in 
being moved to the admiration of ex- 
cellence ; and it is certainly — 

that 
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that this paflion fhould at firft be ex- 
cited by objecis rather inadequate, 
than that it fhould not be excited at 
all. 

After properly exhorting his critic 
to candour and good-nature, the poet 
is, however, indulgent enough to 
point out fume topics on wrich he may 
be as four and fevere as he pleafes. 
The firft fault given up to his rage is 
Ohfeeni’y ; and doabticts, if the critic 
think it worth bis while to direct his 
formidable artillery againft fach an 
obvious violation of propriety, no 
friend of virtue and decorum will re- 
ftrain him. It was not, however, 
perfectly decent in Pope to exrrefs 
juch a rigid zeal on this tubject, when 
feveral of his own juvenile pieces, 
ftill preferved in all editions of his 
works, are by no means free from 
the blemith he ftigmatizes. 

The next devoted crime is Jupicty. 
Now, a perfon may be very conver- 
fant with the rules of poetical criti- 
cifm, without being able exactly to 
determine on the validity of a charge 
of impiety ; and there is guod reaion 
to fufpeét that our young lawgiver 
was himfelf in this cafe. He fays, 


The following licence of a foreign reign 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 

Then unbelieving Priefts reform'd the na- 
tron, 

taught more pleafant methods of fal- 
vation. 


And 


Sccinian is a very potent term of 
abuie, and has, at varicus periods, 
been applied with fiogular advantage 
by thole whdé withed to reader their 
amtagonilts od‘ous ; yet the reiigion 
Socinus profefled will bear compari- 
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for, in point of fervency and purity, 
with that of the moit faintly names 
upon record. Asto the ‘ more plea- 
fant methods of falvation,’ we are 
told by the right revefend annotator 
(a much betier authority on this fub- 
ject than the poet) that they were the 
duties of Chritian morality, which 
fucceeded the doStrines of grace and 
fatisfaction held in the preceding age. 
Now, that thefe new divines offered 
falvation upon eafier terms than their 
predeceilors, by fubftituting practice 
to belief, and a man’s own efforts to 
vicarious fatisfaction, is not a very 
obvious fat: nor is it a neceffary 
confequence of fuch tenets, that * vice 
fhould find a datterer in the pulpit.’ 
‘Such moniters,’? whatever the poet 
might think, are not to be fubdued 
by the thunders of belles-lettres cri- 
tc, but by the adamantine weapons 
of found argument. 

Here 1 clofe my remarks on this 
performance. It would be no difficult 
taf to adduce from it many more in- 
ttances of thatlow judgment on books 
and things, either incidentally men- 
tioned, or defigued as exemplihcations 
cf his ruies; but my purpofe was to 
fhew you how little it deferves the 
high eftimation in which it has been 
held as a dida&tic work. This, I 
truft, has fuffciently appeared, from 
the va and inconfequent manner 
of thinking on fundamental points, 
difplayed in the cited paflages. The 
of a coniuimmate critic at 
twenty is what Vope may well relign, 
and iil retam enough of juit reputa- 
tion to place him in the moft confpi- 
cuous rank Of tung. literature. 

Faiewell ! 


ue 


obs rte 
cnaraccer 


of the Prince of ORANGE. 


{[ By T. Cocan, M.D. ] 


af the year 1788, Nimeguen was 
diftinguifhed, and greatly bene- 
fited by its becoming the occational 
refidence of the Stadtholderian family. 
The prince and his houfehold beiag, 
as it were, expelled from the Hague 


4 


by the violence of oppofition, waited 
here with patience to try the efiedis of 
negociations; which however could 
not be brought to any amicable con- 
aft whifper in your 
excellent man, isa 

moi 


clufion. 
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Let me j 
ear, that this moh 
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moft indolent and irrefolute prince. 
His love of peace, and pious dread of 
fhedding human blood, has occafioned 
the lofs of more lives than might have 
fallen a facrifice to vigorous exertions. 
His confcientious fears of doing wrong, 
have perpetually checked him from 
doing right. He has been paflivein a 
fituation which a wife and good man 
might have improved to the profperity 
of his country, and to the acquifition of 
popularity honeftly purchafed ; which 
a wife and ambitious man might have 
improved to the augmentation of his 
own power. Though he is neither 
king nor fovereign, yet one would 
think that the fy ble of the Frogs 
chufing a King was made for this 
country, and for himfelf. ‘Inattive 
as a log, was he driven up to this 
place by the tide of oppofit:on; in- 
ative as a log, was he conveyed back 
again by the powerful current of 
Prugian aid. Such is the placability 
of his temper, that, fince his reftora- 
tion to authority, he has greatly out- 
ftript the precepts of Chrillianity :— 
pafled by and neglected his friends, to 
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embrace and reward his enemies, He 
has often been reprefented to you as of 
a tyrannic difpofition 5 ; but, fo far 
from meriting this reproach, {| am 
fully perfaaded he withes for nothing 
more than to enjoy with tranquillity 
the etiquettes of a court, and the little 
bufy rounds of public affairs: I am 
fully perfuaded that it was the mild- 
ne{s of his temper that encouraged his 
enemies to reprobate him fo frequently 
in the public papers as a tyrant; and 
the more exemplary his patience, the 
more abundant were their infults. In 
fhort, without refufing to the patriots 
their right to effectuate a reform in 
their conftitution,—the moment they 
can agree upon a wife plan ; or to 
retrench the enormous influence given 
to their ftadtholders in the hours of 
gratitude,—the moment they can de- 
pofit this power in better hands; I 
am well convinced that they feized the 
opportunity to throw off the yoke, 
and get rid of the burden, becaufe the 
yoke was eafy, and the burden was 
light; and becaufe the man they op- 
pofed, was reluctant to gall them. 


Ts 


the annexed View of the new 


Cume Macuine, in the Parifh Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 


London. 


HE Chime Machine lately put 

up in the parith church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, London, has been 
vifited by fome of the firft mechanics, 
who have unanimouily allowed it to be 
the firit fet of chimes in the kingdom. 
‘This machine was made by Mr. 
George Harman, a cooper, of High 
Wye omb i in Buckinghamfhire, whofe 
firit attempt in a branch of mechanics 
fo different from his own profeiflion, 
was at Watford in Hertfordthire, in 
the parifh church of which, in the 
year 1788, he put up a fet of chimes, 
which play the 113th Pfalm; the 
Hymn of Eve; How fweet in the 
Woodlands ; and Dumbarton’s Drums 
beat bonny O. In 1790, he madea 
fet of chimes at High Wycomb for 
ten bells, which play the feven foilow- 


ing tunes in two parts; namely, the 
Eafter Hymn; Sir Charles Sedley’s 
Minuet; Britons ftrike Home; the 
Hymn of Eve; God fave the King ; the 
1o4th Pfalm ; and the Lafs of Peatie’s 
Mill. Thefe chimes change the tune 
every morning and evening. In the 
fame year, he made the celebrated 
chimes for Chritt Church, Spital- 
fields. Thefe are likewife for ten bells, 
and play the feven following tunes ; 
namely, ‘the Eafter Hv mn; Sir Charles 
Sedley’s Minuet ; Britons ftrike Home; 
the Merioneth{hire March; Step in, 
I’ve fomething elfe todo; the Lafs 
of Peatie’s Mill; and the Spinning 
Wheel, in Thomas and Sally. This 
machine changes the tune every night 
at twelve, while playing. But 
Mr. Harman’s moft fuccefsful effort 
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wa: the machine of which the annexed 
plate is a reprefentation. It plays, 
on twelve bells, the feven following 
tunes; namely, the ro4th Pfalm; 
the Eafter Hymm ; God fave the King; 
Ah, fure a Pair; Rule Britannia; Sir 
Charles Sedley’s Minuet ; and How 
{weet in the Woodlands. Each tune 
has an accompaniment of fecond or 
bafs. The chimes, of themfelves, 
change the tune, at midday, while 
playing, fo that two tunes are played 
every day, atnoon. The chime bar- 
rel being compofed of brafs bars, 
feven other tunes may be put on, 
without the leait injury to the barrel. 
The wheels are of brafs; the pinions 
are cafehardened ; and no part of it 
can be injured by the ringing of the 
bells. 


ExprtanatTion of the PLare. 


. A ftrong iron frame. 
. The chime barrel. 
. The chime barrel wheel. 
Phe rope barrel. 
. The ratchet wheel on the end of 
the rope barrel. 


F. The rope barrel wheel. 

G. The large pinion on the fly whee! 
arbor. 

H. The fly wheel. 

I. The fy pinion. 

K Kk. The fly to regulate the mo- 
tion. 

L. A box on the fly arbor, containing 
a {pring to prevent the fudden ftop- 
ping of the barrel. 

M. The locking bar. 

N. The locking plate. . 

O. The difcharging rod communi- 
cating with the clock. 

P. The fhifting wheel. 

Q. The fnail. 

R. The key bar. ; 

aa. Two coupling braffes in which 
the key bar moves. 

bb. The keys. 

cc. Two friction wheels on which the 
key frame moves. 

S. The weight that keeps the key 
bar to the fnail. 

T. The guide bar of the key frame. 

U. The iron rods from the keys, 
which are affixed to the levers that 
draw the hammers. 


On thee Ancient and MovERN THEATRE. 


[ From the Italian. } 


7% is a general opinion, that fome 
inftruftion may be drawn from 
theatres, and I am inclined to think 
the fame ; but it muit be by a mind 
previoufly well-initructed ; the politi- 
cal end in introducing them was fome- 
thing very different: there is alfo an 
univerfal proverb, that idlenefs is the 
parent of all vices. 

All communities confift of the per- 
petually employed, the lefs employed, 
and thofe without any employment ; 
the firft are the hufbandmen and me- 
chanics, whofe time is one continual 
alternative of labouring, eating, and 
fleeping. The fecond clafs includes 
tradefmen, and perfons in public offices, 
who between the above three circum- 
ftances, have fome intervals of leifure. 
The third kind are thofe intignificants, 
who, bred to no employment, know 

5 


not how to difpofe of themfelves ; for 
the relief of thefe, and partly of the 


former, theatrical amufements feem + 


to have been introduced. In a lei- 
{ure not enlivened by variety of ob- 
jects, the mind is apt to dwell too 
long on one thought; thus a perfon 
under fome bodily ailment, feels it 
more when unemployed, than when 
bufy; and by leifure alfo moral difor- 
ders are increafed and protracted, as 
is manifeft from the lover, whofe ima- 
gination im his retired hours fixes it- 
ielf more intenfely on the beloved ob- 
ject: or in one under fome recent af- 
fiction, as the lofs of a wife, a fon, 
a fh p, or a fuit; his thoughts when 
alone dwell on the misfortune ; and 
it is not uncommon for thefe leifurely 
impreffions to turn to a downright 
alienation of mind; {0 that it aoe 

thofe 
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thofe who are thus affeéted, if their given us fuch a defcription of that of 
affairs will in any wife fubmit to it, Paulus A-milius, on his overthrow of 
to remove from thofe perfons or places, the Macedonian empire; as fills the 
the fight of whom only renews grie‘, imagination with the moft fplendid 
or keeps alive the tormenting flame ideas. As for dramatic poets, they 
of paffion. Of this predicament are entered into the genius of the nation 
likewife they who ufe little or no ex- whofe applaufe they courted: thus 
ercife ; a fafhionable life increafes the Ariftophanes, the Athenian, obferv- 
bile beyond its due quantity, which ing the garrulity and wantanneis of 
difturbing the body, occafions hypo- his countrymen, tluffed his pieces with 
chondriacal fymptoms, and we fancy obfcenity and flander ; and Sophocles 
ourfelves far gone in a ficknefs from underftanding their veneration for 
which in reality we are entirely oracles, fomething more innocently, 
free. framed his tragedies fo as to anfwer 
It having been obferved by legifla- their predictions ; Euripides, Aifchy- 
tors, that no method can be fet on lus, and the whole poetic clan, fteered 
foot for equally employing all men; the fame courle to popular approba- 
and that the hypochondriac, the fe- tion. 
dentary, and even the little employed, ‘The Circus at Rome, where va- 
are fubject to apolitical felf-fufficiency, riety of games were exhibited, owes 
and that a knot of thefe laying their its inftitution to ‘[arquinius Priicus, 
brooding heads tegether, have thrown who, to bring the fenate into that 
the ftate into convulfions, they have meafure, told them it was the only 
countenanced theatrical exhibitions as remedy to keep the people in a tract- 
an expedient againft thofe evils; for able temper, preventing or difpelling 
he who goes toa play, gives himfelf thofe atrabilarious humours, which 
up to the influences of the genius of rendered them fo turbulent. After- 
an author; his own gloomy thoughts ward, the theatre of Rome became no 
being in the mean time perfectly lefs frequented, and confequently as 
quieted ; from this effeét thefe exhibi- polite as the Grecian ; but cruelty at 
tions derive the name of diverfions, length was introduced ; the Queftors, 
as diverting the mind from its own who had the management of fhows, 
ufual track, into one more diffipating to humour the fanguinary cifpofition 
and recreative. The Turks, among of that people, appointed men to fight 
whom the Mofche is the only exhibi- againft each other; and flaves and 
tion, and that but{eldom, and without malefaétors encountered wild beaits. 
any pleafurable variety, are extremely An aftonifhing inftance of this is the 
fubjeét to fuch malignant diforders, hunting given by Probus in the Cir- 
prompting them to plots and aflaffi- cus, on occafion of his triumph over 
nations, in which the fultan himfelf feveral German nations. Vopifcus’ 
has not been fpared. account of it is, in fubftance, that 
Some amufements have been in- trees*pulled up by the roots were 
flituted by the government itfelf, as brought thither, and faflened to broad 
the Olympic’games were by that of thick planks, and over thefe carth 
Athens. Both the Greeks and Ro- was thrown. In this artificial foreft 
mans interwove thows and games with were conveyed a thoufand oftriches, a 
their religion, and accounted thein of thoufand flags, a jie number of wild 
fach importance, that the fuperintend- boars and hinds, befide as many of 
ence of them was an office of no {mall other beaits, wild and tame, as could 


dignity. Of all exhibitions, none ever be procured; then the people were 
egualled a Roman triumph ; and be- 
ing the reward of eminent merit. it 
likewife tended to promote a maitial 
fpirit in the people, Plutarch has 


let in, every one being aliowed to 
carry away what he killed; on the 
next day, a hundred lions were let 
loofe at once, and ali deitroyed: afte - 
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ward, for the particular entertain- 
ment of thofe who valued themfelves 
on their fkill ia archery, a hundred 
leopards, as many hinds, and three 
hundred hares. The exhibition was 
clofed by. a gladiatori ial fight of three 
hundred couple of the captive na- 
tions. So infatuated were the Ro- 
mans with thefe fhews and games, 
that there was no coming at any of 
the capital dignities but by entertain- 
ing the people with them; and the 
virtuous Cato loft the confulfhip be- 
caufe he would not humour the public 
folly: whereas the Greeks had no 
gladiators, nor wild beaits, in any of 
their exhibitions. 

Tn Naples, where the rifible tafte 
is at its heig ght, nothing takes fo 
much with the audience as Punchi- 
nello, and fuch kind of jocular per- 
fonages. In Venice, Harlequin and 
Pantaloon are the favourite cha: acters ; 
the {pirited burlefque of the former, 
and the phlegmatic patience of the 
latter, under all abuies and misfor- 
tunes, never fail to fend the houfe 
away highly delighted with their en- 
tertainment. For elegant comedies, 
none come up to thofe of Moliere, 
whofe equal in imagination and judg 
ment, humour, and phrafe, has not 
yet appeared. Corneille and Racine 
have carried tragedy to its {ummit 
of perfection. 

Both the Roman and Grccian 
theatres are handed down to us (as 
the nobleft things are in their in fancy) 
very defective, over-run with ribal- 
dry, wantonnefs, and rough-hewn 
raillery. They both gradually’mend- 
ed in decorum and {enie, though fo 
very different the atiors, that the 
Grecians were perfons cf birth and 
education, it being no difsrace for a 
lady to tread the lage; whereas a- 
mong the Romans, the aciors (though 
firft {ent for from Tuftany, to rec 
cile the deities in a time of calamity ) 
were clafied among flaves. Livius 
Andronicus reforme dtl 1¢ Roman itage, 
SO4 years a fter the building g¢ of Ron 
aad Ariftotle, fome centuries bef 
had laid down rules for 


one 
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poets ; which has been brought as an 
argument to prove the goodnefs of the 
Grecian temper beyond that of the 
Romans. ‘Thefe Horace has tranf- 
planted into his Art of Poetry, and 
they have been the ftandard of poetic 
regularity among the Europeans. 
One of the principal rules of thofe 
celebrated matters, elpecially concern- 
ing tragedy, is, that its actions mutt 
not exceed twenty-hours; that is, that 
all the tranfaétions of the play, which 
are exhibited on the ftage within three 
hours, may readily be fuppofed, in 
their reality, not to take up above 
twenty-four hours, and are reprefented 
as happening within that fpace. This 
reftriction, not admitting of any very 
intricate plotting, or deep-laid ar- 
rangements, would not go down with 
the Romans ; nor would they be tied 
up to Ariftotle’s fcrupulous nicety, 
which forbids any bloodfhed, or fo 
much as the death of a perfon upon 
the ftage. ‘Their ferocity called for 
poifoning, ftabbing, and fighting to 
be cpenly exhibited. ‘This of late is 
become the tafte of Italy, as it ever 
was of England, and | believe of all 
the northern nations. With fubmif- 
fion to Ariftotle and Horace, I am fo 
far from laying any great ftrefs upon 
their pungtualities, that I never was 
better pleat ed than at a tranfgrefiion 
of them in an Englifh tragedy, where 
Caffius and Brutus openly murder 
Cexfar, and a few fcenes after fight 
tue battle of Philippi. However, on 
this head, I cannot ahel.y excufe the 
En glith theatre; it ca ries this to an 
excels, there being fi fuw in 
which va rious kinds of murders are 
not openly perpetrated; and this, [ 
onceive, does not conve y the belt in- 
ftructions to the ipecta tors, 
I have already noticed, that theatri- 
cal exhibitions ow cricgin to 
amufemest, and not to initruction, and 
that the main drift of the poets was 
ga = ed ap; r nau! 
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the follies and vices moft in vogue, 
have mingled initruction with enter- 
tainment. This Terence did at Rome; 
this Moliere didin France, and laugh- 
ed a prevailing folly quite out of 
countenance, in a little picce of his 
called Les Precicu/’s. 

The Engiith poets, one would think, 
look upon dying cheerfully, or at leaft 
an indifference about death, as the 
moft exalted heroifm. To lay down 
one’s life for one’s country, for reli- 
gion, or to prevent committing any 
flagitious action, or to die ferenely at 
the fummons of Providence, deferves 
to be honoured as the higheft pitch of 
virtue; but to throw life away, to 
part with it for a trifle, or in a pet, 
is ingratitude to the author of it. 
Some would even obirude fuicide upon 
the world as magnanimity ; but the 
falfity of this execrable notion ap- 
pears at firft fight from the motives to 
that extremity, pride, defpair, and 
impatience ; and where is the virtue 
of thefe ? 

The Englifh, among whom, rofi- 
bly from an excefs of hypochondriac 
humours, fuicide is more frequent than 
in any other nation, habituated to fee 
thefe feigned deaths, which corret- 
pond with their natural melancholy, 
are led to imitate thofe renowned ex- 
amples : and it is no abiurd conjecture, 
that many, who hefitated under the 
temptation, feeing a tragedy with 
fome illuftr ous iniiance of fuicide pa- 
rallel to their own cafe, have b:en 
determined by it. It is of no weight 
to fay, that there is not a fingle fpec- 
tator who does not know thote deaths 
to be no more than theatrical; fince 
at a fpirited reprefentation, imprefii- 
ble minds, and efpecially if inclined 
to the leadi»g pation of the play, 
forget the fiction, and are agitated as 


_ 


by realities. Nor is it only the eafy, 
filled by indulgencies with noxious 
humours, who leave the world thus 
abruptly, or rufh on death from no 
virtuous principle; but the like is 
feen even in the dregs of the Englith 
commonalty; fo that moit of the 
malefa¢tors meet their fite. if not 
with mirth, without any dejection ; 
however thefe things are a grief to 
the fenfible part of the nation. As 
in a quarrelfome country, nothing 
more promotes that unhappy humour 
than wearing weapons; {fo in a na- 
tion like England, prone to fuicide, 
the fanguinary fcenes on its theatre 
mutt naturally promp them to deftroy 
themfelves, or to venture upon ill 
courfes, though death be continually 
ftaring in their face *. 

Mulic has been judged a proper 
accompaniment of plays, in order to 
foften the foul, and render it more 
futceptible of external impreffions : 
of which effect I fhall only produce 
this modern inftance. Lully, our 
countryman, was challenged to adapt 
any affecting mutic to thote four lines 
in Iphigena, where her murder is 
mentioned, and which, being defcrip- 
tive, are not fo fufceptible of it as the 
paflionate. He ran to a harpfichord, 
and immediately {ang them out with 
fuch energy, that one of the company 
has feveral times protefted, they were 
all overpoweied with the imagination 
of fuch a ghaftly fight, and that the 
notes which Lully gave to the words, 
changed their countenances, and made 
their hairs briftle up. 

The Italians, who are carried to- 
ward every thing of diverfion and 
pleafure, with an impetuofity beyond 
any other Europeans, have given the 
preference to that dramatic perform- 
ance which is accompanied by mufic: 


* This is the connmon opinion of all foreigners, who have treated of the English 
ftage ; they fappofed the Englifh to be tond of bloody exhibitions. The French theatre 
kilied its heroes behind the tiage, cut of refpect tor the audience, but in order to be 
convinced how greatly fuch writers have been mittaken, in attributing a fanguinary 





difoftion to the Englith, let the conduét of the French nation for the latt two years 
be attentively confidered, and the horror wiih which that conduét has affced the 
Englith. At the dame time, it may be doubted whether murders, committed on the 


tinge, may net have an improper effect on minds of a certain texture, 
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hence it is that no petty town lets the 
year pafs without having an opera in 
fome part of it. In Naples they have 
it all the year round, and in moit of 
the capitals at leatt half the year. 
Mufic has not only a very powerful 
influence on the mind, but it 1s alfo 
undeniable, that many have been re- 
ftored from defperate difeafes by it. 
But to return to the inftraction to 
be reaped from theatres. Terence 
may have written his plays with that 
commendable view, and Molere may 
have exploded feveral ridiculous af- 
feétations in the French ladies, yet it 
is my firm perfuafion, that there is 
more loft than gained by theatrical 
admonitions; they being intermixed 
with a great deal of alloy, and the 
mind naturally taking fire at the re- 
preientation of any paffion which has 
the upper-hand in it, as in the cate of 
fuicide. Befides, to exhibit virtue, and 
imprefs it on the heart, requires a 
train of refie€tions too long for a 
tranfitory fcene. I take the liberty 
efpecially to fhut the doors of the 
theatres againft the youth of both fexes. 
Melanchcly having little fhare in 
their compofitions, they ftand in no 
need of fuch diverfions, neither is it 
for them that they are tolerated by the 
government: and fecondly, their want 
of experience and difcernment to un- 
ravel the good, expofes them to be 
eafily perverted by thofe ailuring re- 
prefentations of the viccs with which 
the dramas are fuffed ; and thus that 
depravity comes to break out, which, 
unacquainted with iuch incentives, 
would have been either later in its 
eruptions, or prevented by a fetiled 
life. But could youth be prefent -at 
plays without fuch p-ejudice, diflipa- 
tion is infeparable from them. The 
children of fubftantial citizens never 
want an education fuitable to their 
age and condition, with which all the 
mildnefs of their teachers cannot bring 
them to be heartily reconciled: now, 
every time this refractory tribe are 
carried to the theatrical entertain- 
ments, they contraii them with thejr 
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tedious employments at home; they 
are enraptured at fuch  diverfified 
fcenes of pleafure, and become hard- 
ened in their averfion to mental im- 
provements. 

Since the general increafe of wealth, 
and confequently of fenfual gratifica- 
tions, the cities are fo over-run with 
idlenefs and the hypochondria, that 
plays being found infufficient to an- 
{wer all the vacuities of time, home 
diverfions have been called in to fup- 
ply their deficiency. Thefe partly 
confiit of balls and feats, but gaming 
is the principal amufement. Thus it 
was with ancient Rome: when its 
original poverty became ignominious, 
gaming was the general diverfion of 
the Roman nobility ; and Juvenal, in 
his fatire againft Ponticus, reads them 
a fevere lecture on fitting up all night 
at dice. This mode of play, which 
at firlt was invented only as a relief 
from the vapours, is grown to be the 
bane of our morality, and the canker 
of our wealth; inftead of foothing 
melancholy, and aflwaging the agita- 
tions of the mind, for which only di- 
verfions were invented and ought to 
be continued, it raifes in it the mott 
violent hurricane, either of avidity to 
win our friends or relation’s money, 
or of rage at the lofs of our own: and 
yet thete, though fufficiently bad, ar 
but the leaft evils of thofe gaming {o- 
cieties ; thefe peitilential paftimes in- 
fe&t the whole mind and heart; from 
the innocence in which the gamefter 
made his firft effay, loffes put him 
upon iniquitous meafures to raife mo- 
ney, or fet his wits to work to cheat 
with impenetrable dexterity : or if he 
has a run of Juck, his innocence equally 
fuffers ; for, intoxicated by the fudden 
flow of riches, he launches into all 
kinds of excefs and diforder. Further, 
this deftructive practice has been 
eagerly adopted by the fair fex, that 
a good wife mutt ftand the mockeries 
of all the fafhionable ladies, and even 
fubmit to the {nares laid for her, that 
fhe may be like themfelves. 
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On the AFFECTATION of INFERIORITY, or INVERTED AMBITION, 


To the Epitor of the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


INCE thofe agreeable me are 

over, when we were periodically 
inftru€ted by Speétators and Guardi- 
ans, Tatlers, Ramblers, and Idlers, 
it affords us fome fatisfaction that the 
occafional lucubrations of humbler 
pens, can yet find an afylum in fuch 
publications as the Univerfal Maga- 
zine; that they may depend upon a 
civil reception, that they have the 
chance to be read and commented 
vpon by fome thoufands of critics, (for 
every reader is in a certain degree a 
critic) and that there is almoft a cer- 
tainty of their falling under the in- 
{pection of the very parties for whom 
they were intended. Viewing Ma- 
gazines in this light, I have always 
confidered them as works of public 
ufefulnefs, and efpecially as contri- 
buting very largely to the public ftock 
of information and amufement. They 
record and mark all thofe varieties of 
character and manners which diftin- 
guifh the progrefs of a civilized peo- 
ple; and perhaps there are few fo 
callous as not to be awakened by their 
reproofs, or fo dull as not to be in- 
ftruéted by their precepts, But I for- 
get that I am not writing a panegyric 
on Magazines. My pen run on in- 
fenfibly thus far, and I hope you will 
not think that I am doing any thing 
in the way of flattery to fecure me a 
favourable reception, as it is the 
cuftom to fee the porter before you 
can get accefs to the great man, or, 
as we applaud a man very much for 
his unbounded generofity, when we 
have a defign upon his pocket.—My 
only purpofe is to point out fome ftrik- 
ing peculiarities of character which 
have fometimes amufed and fome- 
times difgufted me. 

Affectation, I need {carcely tell you, 
is of many kinds, but that which is 
proper and /egitimate affeftation 1s 
very nearly allied to pride. Itis the 
affectation of fuperior merit, virtue, 
er talents, But there is another kind, 


the very reverfe of this, which con- 
fifts in affecting to be inferior to the 
reft of the world in fome qualification, 
either bodily or mental. Firft, bodily 5 
how many very amiable young nen 
have of late affeéted to be very wear- 
fighted, if not totally blind. Whence 
this blindnefs came, whether it arcfe 
from fome new and noxious principle 
in the atmofphere, or from fomething 
in our det, or whether it be come 
upon us like an Egyptian plague, I 
cannot take upon me to determine ; 
but it is certain that the manufacture 
of {peétacles and opera-glafies is of 
late years amazingly extended, and 
what is dlindnefs in one part of his 
majefly’s fubjects, gives by-ca to the 
other. Itis remarkable, that this dee 
fire of being blind, affects us moft 
when we are going to any place where 
the perfect ule of tight would be moft 
convenient, at the theatres, for in- 
ftance. ‘The approach of a diftin- 
guithed actrefs, or the opening of a 
new fcene operates like the word of 
command, and a thoufand glaffes are 
applied < in the twinkling of an eye.” 
In my younger days, I remember 
that blindnefs was accounted a very 
great misfortune, and mentioned with 
tendernefs and delicacy. Thofe who 
were afflicted with it, concealed the 
diforder with as much care as pofli- 
ble, pretending to fee where they did 
not. Butnow, nothing is fo genteel 
as to complain of a defe¢t in thofe 
valuable orbs, and the production of 
a glafs is fuppofed to add more 
grace and dignity to the perfon, 
than total blindnefs could poffibly take 
away. 

Talking the other day to an old 
friend upon this fubjeé&t, he repeated 
the proverb, that there are none fo 
blind as thofe who will not fee, and 
added, that this blindnefs of modern 
times was not merely an affectation, 
as I was pleafed to think it, but a 
political fcheme, which anfwered cer- 
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tain wife and important purpofes ; 
many more, Mr. Oldtile, (conti- 
nucd he) than youand I can difcover ; 
for now, when one wifhes to avoida 
difagreeable perfon, fuch as a credi- 
tor, a poor relation, or any other 
ore, it is but pleading the weaknefs 
of your eyes, and you come off with 
a tolerable good grace ; formerly one 
would have iaid, fuch a great man is 
too proud to acknowledge his poor 
friends, but it very much foftens the 
matter, when you fay he is only too 
blind to fee them.’ I am inclined to 
think, Mr. Editor, that there is fome 
truth in my friend’s obfervations, al- 


though, as he is fomewhat of a cynic, 


I would not allow tiie full extent of 


his concluiions. 

When once we have begun to part 
with the ufe of one valuable organ, 
there is nofaying where we may itop ; 
and I obferve that the ears are lately 
become nearly as defective as the eyes. 
It is wonderful how many deaf peo- 
ple oe meets with among the young 
and healtheft part of the creation; but 
here | am nearly as much difpofed to 
be fufpicious as my friend is with re- 
{pect to the eyes; for [ think I have 
more than once obferved that the 
conpmunication between the ears and 
the inti ny has lately been much 
more intimate than agrees with the 
anatomy of the foriner; in other 
words, a man feems to sear exactly 
what fuits him, and no more. 
in order to effect ths, a ve 
ous Contrivance has been fi 
Iam forry i do not know 
the inventor, that 1 might do ample 
juftice to his merit. Some fay he was 
a minifler of fate, and others a judge ; 
but as this is litle better con- 
jeQure, I do not mean to infer any 
thing from it. 
this; a communication is made from 
the external part of one ear all the way 
to the external pait of the other, by 
which means any thing that pafles in 
at one ear, pailes out at the other 
without the leait hindrance, or ftop- 
ping by the way; and | underftand 
that, as it would be very improper 
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that this fhould always be the cafe, 
for then hearing would be of no fer- 
vice, there are certain artificial valves, 
by means of which any thing may be 
retained that the perfon pleafes ; thefe 
are moved by the wd//, and, it is 
faid, will laft a man’s life time. 

Befide blindnefs and deafnefs, which 
are great calamities, there are others 
of lefs confequence, which are very 
much affzZed by perfons of a certain 
defcription. A defect in f{peech is 
confidered as very ornamental; fo 
much fo indeed, that the converfation 
of many perfons occafions a concert 
of founds not much unlike the chat- 
tering of monkies, and good old Eng- 
lith is clipped and deformed fo as 
fcarcely to be known. It is certainly 
a very great improvement in tafe, 
when ftammering, lifping, and an 
unintelligible rapidity of tongue, are 
confidered as genteel.—I might alfo 
mention certain bodily deformities 
and protuberances, which were very 
lately counted graceful, but as they 
have almoft totally difappeared, I 
hope, never to return, | thall pafs to 
a fecond clafs of affe&tations which 
are, perhaps, lefs pardonable than 
what 1 have mentioned, and as thefe 
are corporeal, thofe ] am now to con- 
fider are mental. 

The motft remarkable of thefe, 
which I think muft proceed from an 
excets of humility, is the affectation 
ot being far more wicked than nature 

bles, or difpofes one 


or inclination enables, 
to be. | have known a man boaft of 


drinking more wine at a fitting, than 
he could carry on his back; and ano- 
ther talking very freely of his amours 
with ladies of diflinciion, whe had not 
impudence enough to attack a milk- 


maid. Some would make you be- 
lieve that after a great debauch they 
went home perfectiy fober, when it is 
well known that the leaft excefs would 
kill them; and others will endeavour 
to perfu de you of their having joined 
the Windior hunt, who are fearful to 
mount a horfe in a riding fchool. A 
young fellow amufed a company lately 
by aa account of his having ruined his 
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laundrefs’ daughter, and of her now 
being on the town ; his friends fmiled, 
for they all knew the extreme tender- 
nefs of his heart, and that he would 
have been the * verieft miferable 
wretch’ upon earth, had he even in 
the mof diftant degree affifted, or 
éven connived at villany. It was 
but the other day, I reprefented the 
diftrefs of an unhappy family to a 
party ef my acquaintances, and in- 
formed them, that I propofed to raife 
a fmalt fum for their immediate relief, 
until fomething more fubftantial could 
be provided for them. Molt of the 
company gave me acontribution, but 
Ned Carelefs declared with an oath, 
that he would give nothing ; fuch ap- 
plications were endlefs; as for the 
woman and her brats, there was the 
parifi workhoufe ; * I wonder, Mr. 
Oldftile, that you would difturb the 
conviviality of a company of gentle- 
men by fuch ftuff.’—I did not refent 
Ned’s ——— We all knew his 
foible, and before parting he took an 
opportunity to flip into my hand a 
fum equaf to all that I had gathered, 
accompanying it with a fqueeze anda 
— * Don’t let this go farther, 
my dear Oldftile.’ Ned has a coufin, 
Sam, Serious, a young fellow who 
is always cracking jokes at religion 
and the parfons, and may be feen 
every Sunday at—— church twice-a- 
day, into which, however, he fteals, 
as if he were doing a bad aétion. 
Ned, I ought not to omit, has worked 
himfelf into a pretty bad character, 
and J am much at a lofs to know how 
he will be able to extricate himfelf 
from it. Nothing fatisfies him fhort 
of being the _fir/* in all forts of wicked- 
nefs and debauchery. If one boafts 
that he drunk three bottles at a fitting, 
Ned is fure to have drunk four; 
when he goes aftray, it mult be with 
two frail ones at leaft; and where 
another would have rede the fame 
horfe fifteen miles without ftoppiog, 
Ned adds a mile or two for fuperiori- 
ty’s fake. 

One would really think, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that the acquifition of a good 


charaéter was a very difgraceful 
thing, and that we ought not to be 
only as dad as our paflions and our 
fituation may incline us, but that 
there is fomething noble and dignified 
in concealing all that is good, and 
magnifying and multiplying all that 
is evil. 1 have faid that this affecta- 
tion muft proceed from an excels of 
humility ; and truly that man who is 
contented to be accounted infamous 
muft be as bumble, as he ought to be 
contrite, if he really were fo. I, who 
hold fome antiquated notions, do 
humbly prefume to be of opinion, 
that the portion of wickednefs which 
we cannot eafily avoid is quite enough 
to deaf? of, if there be any merit in 
the cafe, and quite enough to repent 
of, when we come to entertain differ- 
ent views of things. I cannot fee the 
propriety of thinking ourfelves fo 
contemptibly virtuous, that it becomes 
neceflary for us to be reputedly vici- 
ous, contrary to inclination and abi- 
lity. But I am aware that other 
people confider this in a different 
light, and that feats of frolicfome life 
are virtues in fome eftimation. It 
would elfe be perfectly unaccountable 
that any man fhould with to inform. 
his friends that he had made a beaft 
of himfelf, deftroyed the peace of 2 
family, or killed a horfe in mere 
wantonnefs, 

My name, fir, lets you partly into 
the fecret of our family. The Oldfiles 
are now faft decaying. A few of us 
exift, the ruins of our former confe~ 
quence and grandeur. It was al- 
ways a maxim in our days, that it 
was not neceflary for any man to ap- 
pear worle than he is, and that when 
he confeffed his follies, he ought to 
do it with fidelity, and not caricature 
them into improbabilitie. To do 
otherwife is, in the language of one 
of our family, ‘ an inverted ambition,’ 
and thofe who are guilty of it are gp? 
true but fai hypocrites; a ftrange 
expreffion, but ftrange follies require 
ftrange expreffions. ‘The motive, fays 
he, of this monftrous affectation, I 
take to proceed from that noble thirft 
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of fame and reputation, which is plant- 
ed in the hearts of all men. As this 
produces elegant writings and gallant 
actions in men of great abilities, it 
alfo brings forth fpurious produGicns in 
men who are not capable of diilin- 
guifhing themfelves by things which 
are really praife worthy. As the de- 
fire of fame in men of true wit and 
gallantry fhews itfelf in proper in- 
ftances, the fame defire in men, who 
have the ambition without proper, fa- 
culties, runs wild, and difcovers itfelf 
in a thoufand extravagances, by which 
they would fignalize themfelves -from 
others, and gain a fet of admirers. 
My advice to young men, who are 
addicted to this inverted ambition, is 
to conijder whether they really have fo 
many good qualities, and virtyous dif- 
pofitions as to expofe them to ridicvle, 
and whether it be really a faét, that 
{ich difpo.tions do expofe them to 
the ridicule of perfons, whofe good 
opinion it would be an honour to ac- 
quire. I have many doubts on this 
fubje& myfelf; I queftion very much 
whether the young gentlemen of our 
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days be in danger of falling into-con- 
tempt, upon account of the reclitude 
of their conduct ; and, as far as my 
obfervation goes, I do aver, with fome 
eaineltnefs, that I know of none whoie 
faults, fimply, and fairly reprefentec,, 
are not quite enough to form the /hace 
of charaéter. As to the opinion of 
the woild, much may be faid. If by 
the world, we mean geographically 
the wiiole earth, the majority, I be- 
lieve, will determine in favour of. 
goodnefs; but I know that, in the 
common acceptation of this word, it 
means no more than the circle of a, 
man’s acquaintances. If they be fuch 
as to be charmed with the exaggera- 
tions of this inverted ambition, he 
will no doubt gratify them with a 
caricature of his foibles, but out of 
that circle, J am.afraid, he will lofe 
more reputation than he will gain, 
and will be accounted very infignifi- 
cant and very contemptible, in com- 
pliment to his having endeavoured to. 
be really fo. Iam, fir, your hum-, 
ble fervant, 

Oitver OupsTiLe. 


Lnterefling ANECDOTE of a celebrated ENGRAVER. 


[From. ‘Lhe Rhine: Or a Journey from Utrecht to Francfort; chiefly by 
the Borders of the Rhine, and the Pafiage down that River from Mentz to 
Bonn; by T. Cogan, M.D.’ 2 vol. 8vo.] 


LETTER. XIX. 


Dofleldorf. 
Noms gives us more fallacious 


ideas of human nature, or mili- 


tates with greater force in favour of 
the opinion, that a very inconfidera- 
ble portion of comfort is pofiefied by 
mankind, than the pages of general 
hiftory. We ate induced, } may fay, 
feduced, by the narratives of the hi- 
torianu, to contemplate the creation as 
one great theatre cf violence. _Man- 
kind are confidered as univerfally op- 
preffive, cruel, unrelenting. In a 
word, blood-fhed and dévattation ate 
fuppofed to be the commontot of hu- 
manity ; fo that even the’ compaffion- 
ate reader’ is imrelled to caich the 
5 


{pirit breathed in their narratives, 
and tempted to curfe the {pecies. 

But compafionate readers would 
fecl themfelves more compofed, if they 
recollecied,, that, by the perufal of a 
few months, a ferics of events arc 
made to pais in review before us, 
which required years and ages to Le 
put into execution ;—if they recolleét- 
ed, that general hiftory is the maga- 
zine of diftrefs, villany, and cruel- 
ty;—that its pages are _profefledly 
crowded with extraordinary inci- 
dents;—and that the intermediate 
periods, paffed over in filence, are 
filed up with peaceful enjoyment. 
Of every ariny that has been cut off, 
the individuais that compofed it, muft 
have pafied through years allotted to 
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‘growth and maturity, before they @carcely any thing in the world but 


could be brought forward upon the 
theatre of action: they muft have ar- 
rived to a eertain age, before they 
were ripe for being fhot through the 
body, or hewn to pieces in battle; 
and, fince ftanding armies, and dil- 
ciplined troops, have been fub!tituted 
in the place of irregulars, the largeft 
affemblage of military force, is but a 
comparatively {m-ll felection from the 
multitude. All cities muft have flou- 
rifhed for years, and fome have for 
ages, before difcord and tyranny 
could have deftroyed them. In fhort, 
the hiftory of diftreffed countries, re- 
fembles the hiftory of hofpitals and 
mad-hoafes: whoever takes a furvey 
of thefe, may be aftonithed, perhaps, 
as well as affected, with their number. 
But, excepting in occafional epide- 
mics, or in other particular circum- 
ftances, this number of the fick and 
the maimed, &c. does not ftrike us 
in the common walks of life, or they 
appear in too fmall a proportion, to 
excite a murmur. We are not to 
form an eftimate of the guantum of en- 
joyment paffeffed by oxen and theep, 
by the bloody fcenes of a flaughter- 
houfe. 

We fhould alfo recolle&, that the 
narratives of commotions and wars, 
and great exertions, and great fuffer- 
ings, are highly p'eafant to the mind. 
in hiftory, romance, and tragedy, it 
is the plots, and intrigues, and cru- 
elties of one party, and the diltrefs, 
br intricate fituation of the other, 
that render thele publications fo pece- 
liarly intereiting. Our attention re- 
laxes, when fufferings are at an end. 
We drop the curtain, when the ftrug- 
‘gles of diitrefs are no, more, and are 
contented with very Confuied and ge- 
neral ideas of the happinefs which en- 
faces, without being inquifitive con- 
cerning the minuter circumitances that 
compofe it. Thus, after the mind 
has been eagerly engaged in the con- 
templation of all the component parts 
of mifery, and dwelt upon every part 
with minute attention, it draws the 
fallacious conclufion, ‘that there is 


wretchednefs. No, my friend, this 
is not fair: there mutt be a large por- 
tion of enjoyment in the world, when 
diftrefs itielf is made the fubjeét of in- 
nocent, and even fublime delight! 

Once more: vice generally adver- 
tifes itfelf, by the great and immedi- 
ate mifchief it does;—vice, like poi- 
fon, is deftruétive in fmaller dotes ; 
while the practice of virtue, like the 
daily ufe of nutrit‘ous food, is a itill, 
quiet, habitual procefs, fupporting 
habitual health and comfert. Thou- 
fands, and tens of thoulands, for 
example, are daily nourifhed by the 
ufe of milk, and no one rejoices at the 
good; but, if this milk happens to 
turn four in a brats kettle, and proves 
fatal to a few individuals, the difafter 
is in every public paper, and in 
every mouth; and we all fhudder at 
the evil. 

In this manner I leve to contem- 
plate human nature; and it does my 
heart good. It has a triple advan- 
tage. It infpires with more pious 
fentiments of the divine govern- 
ment,~—with more kindly ideas of 
our fellow mortals,—and it diffufes 
a cheerful calm over the mind, which 
the mind never can enjoy, without 
being in tolerable unifon with every 
thing around it. Yes, fr, [ am 
politive that there is much virtue in 
the world, and confequently, much 
happinefs. Innumerable would be 
the initances of virtuous conduét, if, 
unfortunately for the juftification of 
the human character, .virtue was not, 
generally fpeaking, of fo filent and 
referved a nature. As it moftly loves 
to do good in private, we cannot al- 
ways trace its fteps. Jt may work 
infenfibly ; but it works with efficacy ; 
and fogiety is kept together in tolera- 
ble order, without itsenergy being im- 
mediately perceived, or the links of 
its connection being diftin@ly marked. 
If all the good which has been done, 
were as loudly proclaimed as the evil, 
fare I am, that. it would. make.noife 
enough to ftifle the voice of. com- 
plaint. ' 
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When, therefore, we are able to 


draw out of obfcurity, inftances of 


noble fentiment and conduét, I beg 
leave to-confider thefe as the acciden- 
tal difcovery of what is naturally la- 
tent, and as {mall {pecimens of the 
much that remains behind, rather than 
as unufual inftances of philanthropy. 
With this view, I fhall proceed to the 
Narrative promifed you, and intro- 
duce to your acquaintance a whole 
groupe of worthies, co-operating to 
effectuate the happinefs of an indivi- 
dual. 

Every one who vifits Antwerp, is 
made acquainted with the hiltory of 
the Smith, whom love converted into 
an excellent Painter; but every one 
who vifits Duffeldorff, is not inform- 
ed of the hiftory of a Baker, chang- 
ed into afi excellent Engraver. Love, 
indeed, was not the caufe, but the 
confequence of this change. 


NARRATIVE. 


Some years ago, while profeffor 
Krahe was fuperintendant of the gal- 
lery of paintings, he received a vilit 
from a young baker of the town; 
who, after a very fhort introduétion, 
took a book out of his pocket, which 
he prefented to Mr. Krahe, expreff- 
ing a defire that he would purchafe 
it. The fuperintendant fourd, upon 
examination, that it was a prayer- 
book, ornamented, in the ancient 
ftyle of religious foppery, with a num- 
ber of coloured figures and engravings. 
It was the one which the elector Cle- 
ment Augutftus, of Cologne, had or- 
dered to be publifhed, and was be- 
come very fcarce and valuable. The 
profeffor enquired whence he had it ; 
and the young man anfwered, with a 
modeft blufh, that it was a copy from 
one he had borrowed. ‘By whom?’ 
—‘ By myfelf,’ rejoins the youth. 
Upon a clofe examination, Mr. Krahe 
could fcarcely diftinguith the copy 
from the original. He could not con- 
ceal his furprife, and afked; why he 
did not practife engraving, rather 
than continue a baker? 

The youth anfwered, that it was 
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the with of his foul; but his father, 
having a numerous family, could not 
afford the expence of fuitable initruc- 
tions. ‘I defign to travel,’ adds he; 
“bat, as my father cannot furnith the 
means, and as I knew that you were 
fond of drawings, ! was emboldened 
to make this application to you, in 
hopes that you would purchafe the 
copy, to furnifh immediate help, and 
I muft trutt to my induftry and good 
fortune, for future advancement.’ 

‘Call here to-morrow, without 
fail,’ fays Mr.Krahe, wth an em- 
phafis that manifefted pleafure and a- 
ftonifhment. ‘ 

Early the next morning, the pro- 
feffor called upon an intimate friend 
at Keyferfwerth, a few miles diftant 
from Duffeldorff: of which place the 
young man was a native, 

This friend, with the power, had 
the difpofition to do good. Krahe 
told him the ftory, fhewed him the 
workmanhhip, and begged him tolend 
the young art'ft two hundred crowns, 
‘He will, doubtlefs,’ adds he, * be- 
come, in a few years a diftinguifhed 
engraver, and be able to reimburfe 
you. I will be fecurity for the pay- 
ment.” 

«I take no fecurity,’ anfwered his 
friend ; and he advanced three hun- 
dred crowns. 

Krahe returned to the aftonifhed 
and tranfported baker with the money. 
He quitted the oven, learned geome- 
try and perfpective, applied to draw- 
ing according to the rules of the art, 
and acquired a competent knowledge 
of hiftory. 

After affiduous application, for the 
fpace of two years, the young man 
had made fuch rapid progrefs, that 
Mr. Krahe advifed him to quit Duf- 
feldorff, where no further improve- 
ment was to be expected, and viiit 
Paris, promifing him a letter of intro- 
duétion to Mr. Willes, a celebrated 
engraver in that metropolis. 

hmitz (for this was the young 
man’s name) put his advice into exe- 
cution ; and, in order to economize 
his little ttore, he travelled on foot 
from 
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from Duffeldorff to Paris. But un- 
fortunately, he fell ill immediately 
upon his arrival; and, although he 
applied to a monaftery, where he was 
hofpitably received, and carefully at- 
tended, yet incidental expences, du- 
ring an illnefs of fome continuance, 
had entirely exhaufted his little ftore. 
Upon his aby that delicate kind 
of pride, which fo frequently accom- 
panies true genius, forbade his making 
application to Mr. Willes, while he 
mutt appear as an indigent beggar. 

One day, as he was walking pen- 
fively in the itreets, his mind occu- 
pied with his unfortunate fituation, 
he was miet by two foldiers of the 
Swifs guards ; cae of whom accofted 
him with the enquiry, * young man, 
are you not a German ?’—* yes.’— 
‘From whence?’?—* From Keyfer- 
fwerth, near Duffeldorff.’—* You are 
my countryman.—What do you do 
here ?’—-Schmitz relates to him the 
particulars of his hiftory; adding, 
that a long illnefs had exhaulted a 
large portion of his time, and all his 
money ; and that he could not fup- 
port the idea of being troublefome to 
any one, ‘The foldiers advifed him 
to enlilt, aflured him that the fervice 
was not fevere, and that he would 
have leifure to foilow the bent of his 
genius. Schmitz accepted the pro 
pofition, was introduced to the cap- 
tain of the regiment, was enlifted for 
four years, and fhortly after, was in- 
troduced to Mr. Willes, by the captain 
himfclf. As much time was indulged 
to him, as the nature of the fervice 
could poffibly admit, to purfue his 
favourite objeét, under the dire&tion 
of Mr. Willes. He continued in this 
fituation the four years, when he re- 
ceived his difmiffion. 

Finding that he was in the line of im- 
provement, he continued at Paris wwo 
years longer, applying him({eif,, with 
the utmoit diligence, to the art of 
engraving: at the expiration of which 
term, he returned home, with the 
beft aiteitations concerning his talents, 
induftry, and moral conduct. 

Piofeijer Krahe received him with 
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open arms, was charmed with the 


progrefs he had made, and engaged 
chim to work in the cabinet. He con- 
tinued to work under the infpedction 
of the profeffor, about two years, con- 
duéting himfelf in fach a manner, as 
to gain upon the affections of his pa- 
tron. 

It was about this period, that the 
profefior invited our artift 40 an ere 
tertainment, where feveral of bis 
friends were to be prefent. He met 
his friends, and was entering into the 
joys of convivial intercourfe, when he 
was informed that the entertainment 
was in honour of a ftranger. Sm 
alas! this ftranger was. the deftmed 
hufband of the profeffor’s eldeft daugh- 
ter;—beautiful, in his eyes, as an 
angel; and wife, in his judgment, 
as a goddefs of wifdom. He made as 
precipitate a retreat as decency would 
permit, and left the brifk glafs, and 
jovial fong, to circulate among the: 
happy. : 

‘The next morning, he returned to 
the cabinet with the utmof dejeGion 
of mind and countenance. This fud- 
den change was noticed by his bene- 
factor, who inquired into the caufe. 
Schmitz, in confufed exprefions, and 
with faultering voice, confeffed that 
he had fallen deeply in love with that 
very daughter who was fhortly to be 
in the poffeffion of another. 

‘ Have you intimated to my daugh- 
ter, the ftrength of your affection f° 

* Never,’ anfwered the noble youth ; 
“not in the moit diftant manner. 
Could [, without title, fortune, or 
pretenfions of any kind, be fo bafe as 
to fpeal: of love to the daughter of 
my friend, my patron, my benefac- 
tor? I was contented to fee her, and 
was carefal to condu& myfelf in fuch a 
manner, that no fufpicions might arife, 
to debar me of that happinefs; and 
now, I learn, that I am hortly to be 
deprived of the only fatisfa¢tion to 
which 1 dared to afpire” — 

The benevolent profefler’ tried his 
utmoft to foothe and coméort him, 
aflured him of the ftrength of his af- 
fettion,——that he ioved him as his own 

child,’ 
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child,—but warned him to fubdue his 
Jove for Henrietta; expatiating upon 
the criminality, circumftanced as they 
were, of indulging the paffion. 

The poor young man admitted the 
force of the argument, and promifed 
to obey. But the ftruggle was too 
much for his conftitution. He fell ill, 
and continued in a dangerous -ftate, 
upward of four months. Mr. Krahe 
paid him every attention, and gave 
him every confolation in. his power. 
But in all their interviews, the name 
of Henrietta was never mentioned. 
His lamentable fituation, however, 
could not be concealed from her. 
She fympathized, and moft fincerely 
pitied; but, though * Pity is fo near 
a-kin to love,’ duty and honour inter- 
pofed a barrier between them. 

The intended hufband returned to 
his parents ; and it was not difficult to 
perceive, from the tenure of his let- 
ters, that certain objections were 
ftarted by them to the union. Al- 
though he dared not to exprefs his 
own fentiments fully, upon this occa- 
fion, yet Henrietta divined them, 
and gave him full power to follow the 


genuine bent of his own inclinations, 
renouncing every claim upon his pro- 


mife. The anfwer was correfpondent 
to her expe€tations; and, allowing a 
fhort interval for the fuppreflion of 
that chagrin which the injured pride 
of every young lady mutt {uffer in fuch 
delicate fiiuations, fhe permitted the 
fuffering of Schmitz to engage more 
of her thoughts,—generoufly indulged 
her compaffion, until the found it 
blended with affeftion,—and, finally, 
addrefied her father thus: ‘fir, I 
know it has been your with, to have 
Schmitz for your ion-in-law—Every 
obitacle is removed—Tell him, that 
Henrietta will be his, if fhe can pro- 
mote his felicity.’ 

‘The joyful father informed him of 
this declaration in his favour. But 
the good news was as: like to have 
proved fatal, as his defpair. Reco- 
. Vering from his emotion, aad -lean- 
ing on the arm of his benefactor, ‘he 
was conducted to the generous objec 
eo get 
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of his paflion; and, by paffing the 
evening in her company, he was 
cheared, comforted, and reftored. 

But, how great was the furprife of 
every one, when they learned, the 
next morning, that the lover had left 
the town, in a carriage with four 
horfes, and had carried his plates and 
drawings with him !—What aftonith- 
ment to Krahe!—What a thunder- 
ftroke to poor Henrietta ! 

This was fo apparently the act of 
2 difordered brain, that his return was 
dreaded as much as his flight was la- 
mented! Nor did they receive a fin- 
gle line in the interval, to remove 
their doubts. On the ninth day, he 
returned from Munich, with an order 
for a penfion of fix hundred florins 
per annum, to be paid to Schmitz, 
by the treafurer of the Palatinate. 

He had been to throw himfelf at 
the feet of the elector Palatine. He 
difcovered tohim his love,—his fitua- 
tion, ~fhewed him the certificates of 
his conduct, and the fpecimens of his 
workmanfhip. The heart of the elec- 
tor was moved, and he gave him 
the penfion. 

‘Now, fir, fays the generous- 
hearted Sehmitz, ‘I am more wor- 
thy of my Henrietta,’ 

This event took place in the year 
1782. ‘The particulars are extracted 
from a publication, in high repute, 
entitled, Mufeum fiir Kunftler, und 
fur Kunftliebhaber; or, Hiftory of 
German Artifts. I am very forry, 
that my total ignorance of the anec- 
dote, when at Duffeldorff, prev ented 
me from making thofe inquiries, 
whieh more than curiofity would have 
diétated, relative to this worthy cou- 
pie, ‘or the pre/ent {tate of our engra- 
ver. 

See there, my friend, in one fhort 
hiftory, the eulogium of numbers! 
+ befeech you to make due com- 
ments-upon the excellent character of 
our artwt, the hero ‘of the piece, 
—upon the-benevolence of the pro- 
feffor,—of this friend, Keyferfwerth, 
—the monks in the -convent,—the 
twololdiers, with their captain,—the 

engraver 
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engraver Willes,—the elector Pala- 
tine,——-and: the. amiable Henrietta; 
and then revert to my propofition, 
that the private hiftory of individuals, 
would in general, give us more fa- 
vourable ideas “of human virtue, and 
of human happinefs, than thofe are 
aot to imagine, who direét their chief 
attention to the ambition of the great, 
and the fubverfion ofempires. Num- 
berlefs are the initances, where mudi- 
viduals emerge from obfcurity, and 
act a confpicuous part on the theatre 
of life. We behold, and applaud the 
actor, without adverting to the ‘dif- 
ferent ftages through whicit he’ muft 
have pafled, before he was prepared 
for this honourable exhibition, and 
how far he muft have been aflifted, 
in each ftage, by thofe around him. 
Goto, ye libellers of your fpecies ! 
ye defamers of God’s moft perfeé 
workmanfhip below! ye that delight 
to fketch out figures with charcoal, 
» add horns, a tail, and cfoven-feet 
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to your fketch, and call it human! 
Man is naturally a friend to man. 
Adventitious ‘circumftances may fup- 
prefs. this. kindly temper, until the 
moft contracted {felfifhnefs is deem- 
ed <a fyftem of genuine prudence !° 
Tyranny may deprefs the mind, until 
it be rendered incapable of our vir- 
tuous exertion! Falfe theology, by 
reprefenting the heart as naturally vi- 
cious and depraved, may deltroy the 
choiceft {prings of aétion,—may per- 
fuade us, that to act the knave or 
fool, is‘ merely to ac in character: 
whereas, a confcioufnefs that we are 
capable of doing much good,—a con- 


. viétion that we are naturally difpofed 


to. do good,—that the inftinét was 
given us, that we might become the . 
active initruments of the divine bene- 
volence,—an inftin& fo ftrong, that 
it is deemed. inhuman to itifle its im- 
pulfe, —thefe are admirably calculated 
to quicken the difpofit® i, improve 
the habit, and’extend the effects, 


Locat CurrosirTies. 


HE indifference with which even 

the crime of murder is regarded 

) among the lower claffes of the Itali- 
ans, is remarkably illuftrated by the 
following anecdote. A gentleman of 
Naples, in paffing occafionally before 
the king’s palace, had frequently no- 
y ticed a man of fingular appearance at 
work. He was chained to fome others, 
and affiited in removing rubbifh, and 
.bringing ftones for a new building, 
the foundation of which had juft been 
laid. The man,, by having often 
feen him pafs, recollected his perfon, 
and always took off his hat, as he 
found an opportunity. The gentle- 
man, not knowing how to account for 
his attention, was induced, one day, 
to inquire the caufe of his civility and 
of his chains, To the firft part of the 
query he anfwered, in the Neapolitan 
ftyle, that it was * d/ /uo dovere, his 
duty ;? and to the fecond he faid, that 
he was in that predicament for una 
minchioneria, a trifle.’ ‘* Ho ammax- 


zata folamente una donna,’ {aid he, «I 
have only killed a woman.’ 





Necessity is the great prompter 


~and guide of mankind in their in- 


ventions. There is, however, fuch. 
inequality in fome parts of their pro- 
grefs, and fome nations get fo farthe 
ftart of others in circumitances nearly 
fimilar, that we mutt afcribe this to 
fome events in their hiftory, or to 
fome: peculiarities in their fituation, 
with which we are unacquainted. 
The people in the ifland of Otaheite, 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean, far 
excel moft of the Americans in the 
knowledge and prattice of the arts of 
ingenuity ; and yet, when they were 
firft difcovered by captain Wallis, it 
appeared, that they had not invented 
any method of boiling water; and. 
having no veffel that would bear the 
fire, they had no more idea that wa- 
ter could be made hot, than that it 
could be made folid. 


Meteo- 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRWAL, February 1794. 


[ See the Explanation, Vol. 92, Page 111. ] 
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OssERVATIONS on the Diseases in February 1794. 


4S Bw hooping cough became quite epidemic, not only in London, but 
in the neighbouring villages ; its fymptoms were rather fevere, and it 
frequently proved fatal. An occafional ufe of emetics, with a frequent 
change of air, was confidered as the mott efficacious means of relieving the 
violence of the cough, and fhortening its duration ; but when fever came on, 
or peripneumonic fymptoms appeared, recourfe was had to more efficacious 
remedies ; bleeding then became neceffary, which was frequently repeated while 
thofe {ymptoms continued, together with the ufe of blifters and antimonials 
in {mail dofes. Various remedies have been recommended as fpecifics in this 
difeafe, but none feem to deferve that appellation: extraét of hemlock has 
been given, and a decoétion of bark with tinéture of cantharides have been 
highly extolled; but frequent change of air, with the ufe of emetics and 
purgatives now and then, as before noticed, prove more generally ufeful. 
A few cafes of {carlet fever occurred, but no other difeafe worchy of notice. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


ODE To THE SPRING. Roving with filent eyes fhe loves to 


{From Poems by George Dyer, M. A.] 
L° ! where the rofy Spring is feen 
Dancing forth in bright array, 

Blithe as an eaitern bridal queen, 

To wed the lord of day. 

And fee exulting nature hemage pay, 

And all her breathing incenfe pour along ! 

The “— breeze, the nightingale’s foft 
ay, 

The ftream’s clear murmur, and the poet’s 
fong ; 

All, all are thine! 
and fky, 

All wake for thee, fair Spring, their 
{weeteit minitrelfy. 


earth, air, and fea, 


I too the vernal influence feel, 

And join the rapt’rous choral fong, 

Mufing fmooth numbers, as I fteal, 

Oh Cam ! thy banks along. 

Though on thofe banks no myrtle breathes 
perfume, 

No rofe unfolds its bludhing beauties there, 

No tulip there difplays its gaudy bloom, 

No ftately lily decks the gay parterre ; 

Inclos'd wi hin the garien’s fair domain, 

Theie all in fuitan pride {till keep their 
iplendid reign. 


Yet wild flow'rs o'er the fimple fcene 
Warm’'d by the touch of gentle May, 
Spring up to life, a num’rous train, 
Softly fweet, and neatly gay. 

To me the violet hath a balmy fiveet, e 
To me the kingcup {catters golden hues, 
Ev'n in the primrofe modeft beauties meet, 
E’en the meek daify can inilruct the mule ; 


ftand, 
And <’en in ficld-flow’rs views a mafter’s 
matchlefsS hand. 


And fee! the glowing fun-beams play, 

Dancing on the crifped ftream ; 

While thoufand infests, light and gay, 

Swift o’er the furface fkim. 

Nor does in vain the {wan maieftic fail, 

Nor fervid bees rove on the flow’ry brink, 

Nor fifhes down the filver current fteal, 

Nor little fongfters on the margin drink : 

Then wild with blifs fhiver the painted 
wing, 

Or to their feather’d loves their fweetcft 
wild notes fing. 


Oh Spring! I love thy gentle reign ; 

Yet I will leave thee, gentle Spring, 

What time his wifdom fhall ordain 

Who fits the fov'reign king : 

Yes! all thy clouds, and fkies of filver 
hues, 

Thy hills and vales, foft gales and glofly 
bloom, 

I’il cave them all, though friendly to the 
mufe, 

And uncomplaining wait the chcerlefs 
gloom ; 

Where death's cold feafon chills the poet's 
tongue, 

Nor fhail the fylvan mufe e’er wake the 
vernal fong. 


What though I love thee, fpring-tide 
far, 

Yet there’s a brighter {pring above ; 

Gay langhs the fun the live-long year, 

Aud all is light and Jove. 


Dd There 
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There gales immortal fweetnefs breathe 


around ; 

There grow fair fhining fruits, and golden 
flow’rs, 

Cherith’d luxuriant on the laughing 
ground, 


With heav’n’s own dews, and pure am- 
brofial fhow'rs ; 
There ha beings refit, their conquefts 
ppy beings reit, their q 
won, 
And weave from heav'nly trees a never- 
with’ring crown. 


ODE TO THE IMAGINATION. 


{From The Advantages of Education’ 
a Novel, 2 vol.]} 


Y E pleafing phantoms, foothing forms, 
Who people Fancy’s funny beams, 

When hope the buoyant bofom warms ; 
And joy infpifes the raptur’d dream ; 

Ye, who the fancied laurels wreath, 
Which animates the brave to dare ; 

Ye who the foft enchantments breathe, 
Which fpreacs perfe&tion round the fair; 

Ye echos of the world’s acclaim, 

Ye vilionary fhades of unfubftantial fame ! 


Deluders of the mind ! I own 

Life owes to you its happieft hours ; 
High feated on your-elfin throne, 

Ye rival nature’s plattic powers ; 
For ye can o'er creation throw 

Charms which reality denies ; 

And boaft, amid the polar fnow 
Arcadian groves, Helperian fkies ; 
Oh! crown me with your thornle(s rofe, 
Oh waft me to thofe ifles, where joys full 

current flows. 


Benignant to a wretch diftrefs'd, 
For me your magic fimples cull ; 
And when remembrance fiings this breaft, 
With opiate charms, my feelings lull 
Bid thefe dim eyes no longer mourn, 
The faithlefs friend, or lover loft ; 
And to its hopelefs, joylefS urn 
Confine affeftion’s wailing ghoft ; 
Bid memory drop her ufelefs hoard, 
Of vows that cou'’d not bind of looks in 
vain ador’d. 


Oh, from a heart too much deceiv’d, 
Banith the hill, the lawn, the grove, 
Where fond credulity believ’d, 
Where falfehood wore the mafk of love; 
Ne’er let it paint the form divine, 
Where every virtue feem’d to dwell ; 
Or tell how from his lips benign 
The hony’d accents graceful fell ; 
Oh let not his idea reig 
E’en if my vacant heart no other form re- 
tain. 
a 


Shy 
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Come—bid the fenfe of honour rife ; 
Let female pride, and female fhame 
Difperfe in air thofe guilty fighs, 
That heave but at a traitors name ; 
Who all my confidence and truth 
With undeferved wrong repaid, 
Who for my unfufpicious youth, 
The artful {nare of ruin laid : 
Oh bid me a juft vengeance take, 
Bid this heart ceafe to love, or in the 
itruggle break ! 


ODE 
On the Confolations of AFFLICTION. 
{ From the Same. ] 


W HEN Sorrow barbs her murd’rous 
dart, 
And Nature’s undefended heart, 
Receives the fatal blow, 
No more the fyren Pleafure charms ; 
With languid head and folded arms, 
The penfive mourner ftands to broed on 
curelels woes. 
Fancy, who oft in happier hours, 
From her clear mirrors magic powers 
Refleéted pleafing forms ; 
Invited now to give relief, 
But multiplies the fhapes of grief, 
Obfcures the gathering night, and mag- 
nifies its ftorms. 


She darts into the fever’d brain, 
Keen burning arrows of diftain, 
Sneers of illiberal mirth. 
She fills with horrors not its own, 
Sad Want’s reverberating groan, 
And deepens love's regret, by height’ning 
beauty’s worth. 


Say, fons of forrow! have yee’er, 
When fummer breezes fann'd the air, 
A fportive infe& feen ; 
Bafk in the fun, or fp the dew, 
Or {pread its wings of golden hue ; 
Yet foon the trifler flies, when Winter’s 
blatt grows keen ? 


So with Profperity’s warm gales, 
The foft enchantrefs fancy fails, 
In eifin {plendour fair ; 
Gay in her own Arcadian reign, 
She builds a vifionury fane, 
And bids deluded man adore the phantoms 
there. 
More certain aid, more lafting fircs 
Adverfity’s dim night requires, 
Its horrors to relieve ; 
When love laments its oaths forfworn, 
When F: iendfhip s roly 
When Meekneis muft accu 
ey 'd: Patience gricve. 


bands are torn, 
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Yet then, e’en then, Defpair fhall fly, 
If Confcience, with approving eye, 
Views Memory’s guiltleis {croll ; 
If fummon’d to Truth’s awful bar, 
No proud revengeful paffions jar, 
But only venial faults accufe the unpleaded 
foul, 


Though Innocence unhappy fails 
To thield the breaft, which wrong affuils, 
Or generous feelings prefs ; 
Yet the kind guardian can beftow 
A firmnefs equal to the blow, 
And teach th’ exalted mind to foar above 
diftrefs. 
As Daphne’s plant unchang’d can meet 
The winter froft, the {ummer heat, 
The light’nings blafting glare ; 
So Innocence, a feraph mild, 
Though figur'd by an heiplefs child, 
Braves with its naked breaft the arrows of 
Defpair. 
Nor fhall the wretch, whofe heart forlorn 
Feels aching guilt’s corroding thorn, 
Each tuture hope forego ; 
Though Memory thrinking and aghaft, 
Turns from the record of the patt, 
And owns that former guilt produc’d each 
prefent woe, 
Though all around the horizon lours, 
Though fummer friends no more with 
flowers 
Bedeck his falling thrine ; 
Though confcience, fait and liftlefs long, 
Now rifles like a giant ttrong, 
And thunders in his ear the threats of 
wrath divine. 
Still weeping by the finner’s fide, 
Repentance ftands, his tteps to guide, 
To mild Religion’s bower ; 
Mercy, infpirer ot the ftrains, 
Which echo through th’ ethereal plains, 
Gave to misjudging man that kind in- 
ttruétive power. 
She lulls regret, fhe humbles pride, 
She bids the doubts of fear fubfide, 
And paffion ceafe to jar ; 
The fiends of defperation fly 
‘The clear effulzence ef her eye, 
fis night’s dire fhades avoid the radiant 
folar ftar. 
ODE-te CHARIT Y¥. 
{ From the Same. ] © 


oO! Charity ! thou radiant beam, 
Reflected from that light fupreme, 
Creation’s guardian eye 5 

Beft fymbol of the power who reigns 

In perfeét blifs, yet gracious deigns, 

To bend his pitying ear to Sorrow's lowly 

cry. 
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‘The heart in which thine ardour glows, 
No more is chill’d by felfith woes, 
Or feels unfocial joy ; 
Dire&ed by thy light divine, 
To griefs, which while they pain, refine, 
To griefs which quickly end in blifs with- 
out alloy. 


Such blifs the generous patron fhares, 
When rifing at an orphan’s prayers, 
He vindicates his right; 
Such blifs is o’er their bofom fhed, 
Who cheer with hope the fordid bed, 
Where poverty and pain in deadly bonds 
unite. 


Nor only with the affluent train, 
Who open Fortune’s golden fane, 
Doft thou thy bleffings hare ; 
Alike to all thy votaries kind, 
Where’er exifts the feeling mind ; 
Thou giv'ft foft Pity’s figh, and Friend- 
fhip’s foothing care. 


If feated in life’s humbleft vale, 

Whene’er they check the flanderer’s tale, 
They honour thy bequeit ; 

On them thy pureft pleafures wait, 

When victors of revenge and hate, 

They vindicate or aid an enemy diftref. 


Thou doft a nobler fyfem teach, 
Than ftoic virtues e’er could reach, 
Or pagan wifdom {can : 
Diffufive as the foiar ray, 
Which lightens ail the ecliptic way, 
Thy holy laws pervade, and fill the foul 
of man. 


Oh! fource of each connexion dear, 
Of gratitude, of truth fincere, 
Of candour, patience, peace; 
Oh! worthy of the ftarry wreaths, 
Which immortality bequeaths, 
Tocrown thy hallow’d toils with joys that 
never ceafe. 


When Science dims her borrow’d fires, 
When Faith in certainty expires, 
When prophefy fhall fail ; 
Uninjur'd thou turviv ft alone, 
Immortal as th’ eternal’s throne, 
While all the harps of heaven thy glorious 
triusfphs hail, 


To a VIOLET. 


B ENEATH a fpreading hawthorne’s 
thade, 

Deep hid within the fylvan glade, 

In fome fequefter’d hedgerow’s tide, 

Thy modeit head thou lovait to hide. 

No gaudy @nts thy kaves difplay, 

No painted tulip’s sich array 5 


Ddz And 











And dre in no fantaftic guife, 

Thou ftviv’ft to draw admiring eyes ; 

But dreit in purple fober hue, 

Retiring from the forward view, 

Within thy mantling leaves of green, 

Fhou feem'tt to wifh to live unfeen. 

But ah! the {cents that zephyrs bear, 

Diffufive thro’ the vernal air, 

To all the {weet recefs difclofe, 

From whenge the baliny fragrance flows ; 

And the fharp-pointed thorns around, 

All entrance bar and threat to wound ; 

The fwain enamour'd of thy fweets, 

The hottile points undaunted meets ; 

The well defended entrance tries, 

Nor refts til. thou ast made his prize ; 

While crimfon drops that trickle down, 

Difplay the toil he’s undergone. 

Ah! would the fair thefe truths, difcern, 

From thee this afeful leflon learn ; 

The trifling arts of drefs detpite, 

And woman’s trueft knowledge prize ; 

Spurn tyrant Fafhien’s fripp’ry bands ; 

Reject falle Tatte’s fupreme commands ; 

Careful adorn the pliant mind, 

With love of truth, and fenfe refin"d. 

Then would they thine divinely fair, 

And worthy of our utmoft care ; 

Then would our hearts a paffion own, 

Not {prung from outward charms alone ; 

4. double chain would bind us faft, 

And make our kind affeétion latt. 
EuSsEBIwus. 


To a Boy taking a Brrn’s Nest. 


FrORBEAR, thonghtlefs boy, that vile 
plunder forbear ! 
Don’t deprive the poor birds of their 
young ! 
See their dam, apprehenfive, fits trembling 
with fear, 
And her mate has fufpended his fong, 
Ere thy hand its unthinking intent has 
fulfill’d, 
Paufe a while, and give ear to a friend ; 
Let pity now plead: if thy heart be not 
ftcel’d, 
To its fofter emotions attend. 


Remember, parental affection is ftrong 
Ev'n in birds, tho’ fo trifling they feem ; 
With anxious attention they watch o'er 
their young, 
Whom to lof a misfortune they deem. 
With how much affiduous labour, the 
nek 
Of fuch fimple materials they’re made ; 


* This {pirited ode was written in the 
(as at prefent) with an invafion. 
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To line it, they pluck the foft down from 
their breaft, 
That their brood fafe and warm may 
be laid. 


Tho” home you convey them, and feed 
then with care, 
Yet your care ail their wants can’t fup~ 
ply ; 
Their dam’s downy pinions will ne'er 
fhade them there, 
And for want of her nurture they’H 
die. 
Perhaps you may rear them—but no true 
delight, 
Or joy in their fongs will be heard ; 
Since the birds are prevented from taking 
their flight, 
And the pjeafures of freedom debarr’d. 


While the fyrens triumphantly fing of their 
loves, ; 
Refponfive from every bough ; 
How {weet, from the bufhes, the wood- 
lands, and groves, 
To hear the wild melody flow ! 
*Tis the bleffing of freedom alone can 
infpire 
True pleafures unmix’d with alloy ; 
Tis freedom enlivens the {weet warbling 
choir, 
Asnd tunes all their mufic to joy. 
EvseBivs. 


On the Trreats of a Frencn In- 
VASION: From Tasker’s Ode to the 
Wanrlike Genius of Britain *. 


pMuonrat Power ! to whom by Hea~ 
ven 

‘The care of Britain's warlike ifle is given, 

Whether thou fport’tt upon the waves, 

While round her cliffs old ocean raves, 

Whether thou guidit the ttorm of night 

Or sulit the lightning’s rapid flight ; 

Behind thee feav and dire difmay, 
Before thy face while terrors fly, 
Blackening with gloomy clouds the fky, 
And mark thy dreadful way : 

What-fhall thy near approach withitand, 

When vengeance arms thy red right hand > 
When (every wheel inftin& with war) 
Forth iffues thy impetuous car, 
Which, whirling rapid thro’ the fkies, 
(From motion kindling as it flies) 

© Streaming, like meteor, to the troubled 

air,’ 
On angry pinions, fiery dragons bear. 


° 
year 1778, when this nation was threatened’ 


Behold ! 
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Behold! with joy thy native plains, 

Where martial {pirit proudly reigns ; 

Freedom—Goddefs heav’nly bright 

Again prepares for vigorous fight : 

Mufe of Glory ! Clio. fing, 

(Let Freedom found from every ftring} 
And trace her birth from the great fourge 

of light. 


Genius of Britain | view the plains 
Where military Virtue reigns. 
Pallid Fear her vain alarms 
Idly fpread :—While Glory warms 
‘Fl’ intrepid foul with her celettial 
charms, 
The ftandard rears, and calls to 
arms. 
Ye fons of Britain hear ! 
From her refulgent {phere 


PROCEEDINGS of the F. 


1794. 
Aloud the thouts,—and opes the bright 


abodes 
Of heroes, and of demi-gods ; 
On feats of burnith'd gold, 
Where Arthur—Alfred fat of old : 
The great examples fire— 
To deathlels deeds infpire, ~ 
The fons of Freedom rife—they claim 
Their birthright—the reward of fame : 
They cateh the blaze of energy divine, 
As from their polifh’d arms, the fun- 
beams brighter fhine. 
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Gallia’s pale Genius ftands aghaft, 
(The lilies wither in her hand) 

Her ficets reccive the favouring blaft, 
But dare not feek the adverfe land: 

On England's rough and rocky fhore > 

She hears th’ awaken‘d lion roar. 


ourth SEssion of the Seventecnth Parliament 


of Great Britain. Continued from page 145. 


O N Friday, Feb. 7. Mr. Wilberforce 
moved that a bill to prevent our fup- 
plying foreign poffeffions with flaves im- 
ported in Britith bottoms, be referred to 
acommittee. On adivifion, the numbers 
were for the motion 63, againf{t it 40. 

On Monday, Feb. 10. “Mr. Gri ey rofe 
to move, That the employment of fo- 
reigners in fervices of military trult, or 
bringing foreign troops into this king- 
dom, without the confent of parliament, 

contrary to law.—As this fubject gave 
rife to debates at a fubfequent period, we 
fhaii only obferve here, that Mr. ferjeant 
Adair (confidering it as a fubjeé&t too de- 
licate for diicuffion) moved the previous 
= which was carried by 184 to 

"le the houfe of peers, on Friday, Feb. 
14, the earl of Moira rofe to take notice 
ot fome obiervations that had been thrown 
out by an honourable gentleman (major 
Maitland) in another houfe, on the ex- 
pedition which he had the honour to com- 
mand, His lordfhip explained the general 
outlines of the expedition, the views of his 
majefty’s minilters, and the communica- 
tions which had taken place with the 
royalifts on the fubje&t. He had been fent 
tor by his mafefty’s minifters on the 17th 
of Ostober, and informed by them of the 
fuccours with which it was intended the 
royalitts fhould be furnifhed. He did not 
helitate to undertake the expedition pro- 
pofed, nor did he decline that refponfi- 
bility which he confidered as attached to 
it. The royalifts had demanded a cer- 


tain force to co-operate with them, and 
minifters had appointed a much greates 
force than they had requetted : it only re- 
mained, that a point of junétion fhould be 
fixed; and before that could be effected, 
fome fignals were agreed upon, and fome 
frigates fent to repeat thofe fignals : but 
they were not aniwered by the royaliftse 
On the roth of November, fome perfons 
were fent to concert meafures with them, 
and a different {pot for landing was fixed 
upon. The royalifts had required artil- 
lery and artillery men, as they had fcarce 
any one who underftood the ufe of cannon. 
His lordthip had reprefented to minifterss 
who had entrufted him with a difcretion- 
ary power on this expedition, the neceflity 
ot bringing fome perions from Flanders, 
who were acquainted with the manage- 
ment of artillery; and as he hoped to 
have formed an immediate junction with 
the reyaliits, he had appointed two French 
officers, of great merit, his aides-du-camp, 
and another as his fecretary ; becaufe he 
conceived, the junction once made, his 
little army was not to be grafted into that 
of the royalifts, but was to form a part of 
that which he had the honour to com- 
mand. In thefe circumftances, he thought 
himielf juttified in making the appoint- 
ments on which {uch animadvertions had 
been made. After having brought offi- 
cers at a great expence from Flanders, he 
could not aét otherwile ; but if it fhould 
be thought that he had done wrong, he 
was willing that the whole expence attend- 
ing that meafure fhould be deduéted out 
of 
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of the appointments which were attached 
to the command with which he had been 
honoured. He could not make known 
the names of the officers, becaufe they had 
children and friends in France, to whom 
fuch a publicity might be fatal. But, 
faid his lordfhip, whatever difference of 
opinion men may entertain of the French 
revolution, God knows they have fuffered 
enough. It is now a common caule, and 
it is alfo the caufe of humanity. He con- 
cluded by faying, that he toek the whole 
refponfibility upon himfelf, becaufe his 
tmajeity’s miniiters had fully approved of 
tle appointments he had recommended to 
them, 

Lord Lauderdale rofe to juftify the no- 
tice that had been taken in the houfe of 
commons of thefe appointments. Had 
miniiters been as candid and explicit as 
the noble lord, it would have been deemed 
fatisfatory ; but they had obferved a 
fullen filence, and had not even deigned 
to give the leatt explanation on the iub- 
ject. —No one had ever doubted of the 
propriety of the appointments, and of the 
purity of the noble Jord’s intentions in 
making them; but their illegality was 
evident; and as the other houfe particu- 
jarly had been ever jealous, and laudably 
fo, on that head, he thought the honour- 
able gentleman alluded to was juftified in 
what he had done. 

Lord Grenville faid, that what had 
fallen from the lat fpeaker did not deferve 
uny notice. After the open, candid, and 
maniy manner in which lord Moira had 
exprefed himflf, he could have little to 
add: he would only ditfer in one thing 
from that noble lord, that his majetty’s 
minitters, after having fo fully approv od 
of what his lordfhip had done, would fhare 
the refponfibility with him. 

In the bouf2 of lords, on Monday, 
February 17, the marquis of Lanidowne 
begged Jeaye to trouble their lordfhips 
with fore obfervations previous to his 
propofed motion for concluding a peace 
with the French nation. He regretted 
that a motion fo neceflary, and fo jutt, 
neither a&tuated by perional intereit, nor 
influenced by party, had not been adopted, 
as it ought, by his majefty’s miniiters. 
He had long regarded the war and ail its 
circumftances, profpects, and effects, in 
the moit impartial manner, and did not 
hetitate to pronounce it unjuit, impolitic, 
and fatal. Whatever was the neceffity 
urged at the oniet, nothing but danger 
occurred in the purfuit. The allies had 
followed meafures hitherto unexampled, 





and they had gained nothing by them. 
Two campaigns liad elapfed, and nothing 
effeftual had been yet obtained: a third 
was approaching, and nothing effe€tual 
could be hoped for. It might be urged in 
fupport of the neceffity of our joining the 
league, that the French were poflefled at 
that time of the Low Countries, and threat- 
ened the immediate invafion of Holland ; 
and that by our interference Holland had 
been refcued, and the French fubdued in 
turn, This, however, was not decifive. 
He reminded their lordfhips, that it was 


merely the cafual and precarious chance of 


war ; that by a battle the Netherlands 
were loft, by a battle reftored, and by a 
battle might be conquered again. 

He was aware alfo, that 4 foreign offi- 
cer and engineer, general Mark, of ex- 
treme fcience and erudition, and of. ac- 
knowledged skill in military ta€tics, had 
arrived in this country, to propofe a new 
plan of operations, from which the moft 
profperous fuccefs might be augured. Not 
to difcredit the counfel of this fcientific 
gentleman, nor to infinuate any mifap- 
prehentfion of the uulity of his plans in 
particular, he would be bold to declare, 
that he difapproved of any reference to one 
individual for the advantages of war ; nor 
would he depend on any fingle perfon, 
however boatted his abilities, ie the pro- 
bability of {uccefS in an aétion fo complex 
and uncertain. The fyitem which had 
been adopted from the commencement of 
hoitilities was extraordinary, dangerous, 
and unexampled. He meant the invafion 
of France. ‘To open an inroad to the 
heart of France, was not only wild and 
impolitic, but dire@iy contrary to com- 
mon feniz, and to the opinions of almoit 
every general or author, ancient or mo- 
dern. He did not {peak abftraétedly on 
the tubject : his opinions were neither fpe- 
culative nor ungrounded. He had con- 
fulted the beft authorities, and conferred 
with the ablett military men; and he had 
the moit indifpurable teitimony, that of 
fact. What was the firit object of the 
1 Yo merch their armies through 
pagne. This expedient was inet- 
al. What was the next object ? To 
enter France by Lifie. “Uhis was alfo in- 
effeStual. Then they attempted Dunkirk. 
This was equally imeffeciual ; and thus 
might they periit, to their own ruin and 
difgrace, and ftill the project be vain. 
Did not the duke of Marlborough foretell 
the futility of attempting to pafs the fron- 
tiers ? Confult every officer or author from 
marihal Schomberg to general Lloyd, who 

was, 
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was, he believed, the Taft that had written 
on that fubje&t, and they have all main- 
tained that it would be obftinate, extra- 
vagant, and experfive, to meditate fuch 
a fcheme, or endeavour to carry fuch a 
project into execution. Their affertions 
were exemplified in the cperations of the 
two lait campaigns. Already lavith of 
money and blood to no purpole, he feared, 
in a future campaign, the arms of the al- 
lies would be attended with the fame un- 
fortunate fuccefs. Thirteen millions were 
now voted for the fervice of the war, and 
inftead of making a {trict examination in- 
to the papers and treaties on the table, in- 
ftead of weighing the advantages and dif- 
advantages of the war, and determining 
upon the policy of its continuance, he was 
forry to obferve, that they had only quoted 
paflages from a pamphlet upon the inten- 
tions of the French republic, and made an 
examination into fome of the charafters of 
its paft and prefent rulers. It fhould be 
recollected, that the defigns and intentions 
of to-day, may be fruftrated or refigned 
to-morrow, and that rulers follow each 
other in quick fucceffion, as various in 
charaéter as different in principle. What 
occafion was there for any abftraét reafon- 
ing on Briffot’s pamphlet ? His party was 
no longer in power, ner did any part of 
his fyftem exift. But the nation till re- 
mained firm and emboldened, deiperate 
and refolved. Inftead of fubmitting, as 
had been prefuppofed, to the offers of the 
allied armies that advanced againft them, 
they oppofed augmented numbers, and 
flung the gauntlet of defiance. 

Seven years would foon elapfe, in which, 
according to the relations of hittory and 
the experience of other nations, we fhould 
find frefh legions hattening to the combat. 
At the cloie of every feven years, upon a 
fair and eftabl.thed calculation, a new ge- 
neration fucceeds, able to bear arms and 
diftate laws, What then was to be ex- 
pected, but that the war might be carried 
on till the children, who at the commence- 
ment of the war were initiated in the ienti- 
ments of their fathers, and the fame urdent 
love of liberty and thcir country, fhould 
tollow then ex apie, and move with 
greater and accelerated force. No perfon 
could deny, however violent his detefta- 
tion of the French and of the French go 
vernment, but that the nobleft a¢tions had 
already been performed, and exploits that 
reflected immo:tal honour on the agents 
and their country. 

Regard the undaunted courage, hardi- 
hood, and patriotifm of the French foldi- 


ers: regard the a€tivity, patience, and 
fcience of their generals. Men of obfcure 
origin prefumed to ruth forward; by per- 
feverance and prattice, difplayed ca- 
pacities that aftonifhed mankind; and 
triumphed over heroes, redoubted for birth, 
education, rank, experience, and know- 
ledge. Although the convention might 
be abhorred, vet thefe inftances of intre- 
pidity and valour certainly deferved com. 
mendation, and proved that our prejudice 
againft individuals fhould not extend un- 
juftly to a whole people. When he pre- 
di&ed what might happen from what had 
happened ; when he felected, compared, 
reafoned and deduced, he cculd declare, 
that, in his opinion, the French prevail- 
ing fyftem was a fyftem of action and re- 
ation, of produétion and re-produétion 5 
though perpetually flying off in particles, 
yet never exhaufted ; though continually 
diminifhing, continually renewed. 

He proceeded to the examination of the 
treaties on the table—treaties which fur- 
prifed him, as they were devoid of any 
fixed principle, and deftitute of any bene- 
ficial compaét. 

Pruifia was the firft that attraSted his 
notice. With Pruffia there was no other 
natural ailiance that had ever before exiit- 
ed, or feemed requifite, than the peace and 
fatety of Germany. —Whenever any part 
of Germany was attacked by the'rett, the 
king of Pru(fia reftriéted the invader, and 
preterved the balance of power. 

He took a retrofpest of the policy that 
formerly fubfited in the courts of Vienna 
and Bertin, and reflected on the wars be- 
tween Jofeph the fecond and Frederic the 
Great. He then compared the conduct of 
the ancient government with that of the 
prefent. Behold, faid he, the jealouly of 
the two courts is removed, and an alli- 
ance formed, which, for its oftenfible ar- 
gument, is made to refer to the rettitution 
of peace and monarchy in France, but 
which, it is to be fufpeéted, fecretly aims 
at an extended and alinoft iliimitable au- 
thority. 

Auttria was the next diftinguifhed, for 
a cabinet the mott fyftematic and ambitious 
of any in Europe. For a feries of years, 
though emperors of different families, ha- 
bits and complexions, had fucceeded to the 
{ceptre ; though her armies had triumphed 
or retreated, and though her generals lad 
continually been changed; the fame coun- 
fel, had invariably been given, and the 
fame plans purfued. ‘The real object of 
Auttria was the aggrandifement of power, 
and that aggrandiement which the other 

ftates 
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ftates of Europe had heretofore fo con- 


ftantly and carefully prevented, was now 
in part effetted; Bavaria was completely 
fubjeSted tothe Auftrian yoke, although 
deluded by a fair but falfe appearance of 
her ancient liberty: this artifice was ac- 
complifhed under the fpecious pretext of 
reducing France to monarchy and order. 
He difcourted at large upon this head, and 
concluded with his reprobation of the 
treaty with the emperor, becaufe it neither 
guaranteed us, nor feemed to lead to any 
favourable iffue. 

Ruffia, that Coloffus of Europe, next 
attracted his attention ; he juftified himtelf 
in calling that vaft and unbounded empire 
the Coloffus of Europe, by furveying her 
conqueft of Poland, and her extended ter- 
ritories into Turkey. Ruffia was a power 
‘fo enormoufly gigantic, and of fueh terri- 
fic afpe&t, as to be viewed with awe, and 
guarded againft with the utmoft dread. 
The ceflion of Oczakow he confidered as 
extremely wrong, and inimical to the in- 
tereft and fafety of Europe. Ruffia now 
poffefled the unlimited navigation of all 
the rivers that flow into the Black Sea 
fouth of the Danube. Her increafing 
power was fatal to the induttry, to the 
confumption, to the profperity and im- 
portance of every olier power. Already 
our manufaétures and confumption had 
been leflened by her thrift and circum- 
_fpeStion, and our induitry been greatly 
checked ; not did he doubt but that in a 
thort period they would fuffer by her 
means a general itagnation. 

He defcanted on the imprudence and 
danger of permitting this alarming aggre- 
gation to proceed fo rapidly ; and by way 
of illuftrating how rich ow merchants 
were, and how much they derived from 
the induftry and commerce of this country, 
he related, that one of them had affured 
him, while in the treafury, that if he 
were willing to allow a large and appa- 
rently exorbitant falary for all his con- 
tracts, he never would or could allow him 
a proportionable falary to the income he 
received theretrom. If therefore the wealth 
and trade of one merchant was fo immenie 
and boundilefs, how much cautjon fhould 
be uted, left the trade and wealth of a 
great body of merchants of adequate eiti- 
mation become fubverted and ruined by 
our narrow prejudices. 

Referring to Spain, he conceived the 
treaty eppolite to every arrangement of 
any fotmer period. He reviewed the 
treaty of 1686, and the treaty of Worms, 
which all itatefinen had concurred in 
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calling the fundamental eftablifhment of 
Europe. When he compared the conduct 
of adminiftration with that of thofe illuf- 
trious perfons who figned the treaty or 
Worms, he lamented that they were nei- 
ther dire&ted by the fame motives, nor 
guided to the fame effect. What were 
the detires of Spain he did not imagine dii- 
ficult to difcover ; and then, ina ftrain of 
admirable irony, expatiated on their dif- 
content at Toulon, their defeated hopes of 
gaining the French navy, their mortifi- 
cation at the preference which the Toulonese 
gave to the Englifh, and finally the rooted 
jealoufy and animofity that muit en- 
fue. He commended the noble, grand, 
and individual charaéter of the Spaniard, 
but expreffed his difapprobation of the 
Spanifh government, as founded upon the 
principles of a dark and myfterious policy, 
and a jealous and ambitious enterprize. 

His lordfhip next commented on the 
treaty with Sardinia, and animadverted 
on the commanding tone we had aflumed 
toward the grand duke of Tufcany and 
the Genoele republic, to compel them to 
renounce the neutrality. He maintained, 
that this imperious manner, however con- 
fiftent with the common behaviour of ad- 
minitiration, was improper, and might 
hereafter be injurious tg our intereft. 
What mutt the feelings of the grand duke 
be, to find himfelf treated like a flave, 
and threatened into obedience ? His lord- 
fhip read the yarious flate papers that 
patled between lord Hervey, his majelty’s 
Charges des Affaires at Florence, and M, 
de la Flotte, the fecretary of ftate to the 
grand duke. From thete he inferred a 
variety of conclufions, all derogatory to 
the dignity and pride of Tufcany, and 
degrading to the ufual magnanimity of 
Great Britain, 

When I firft perufed thefe papers, faid 
his lordfhip, I was induced to believe that 
the noble lord at the court of Florence, 
defcended from a family of high rank avd 
fituation, might have been induced by the 
confcioufne.s of his own f{uyperiority, and 
the animated zeal for his country, to af- 
fume this lofty language ex voluntate ; 
but from a fubfequent paper, it 1s evident, 
that the high infulting menaces denounced 
againft the grand duke, in cafe of his neu- 
tral perfeverance, were dictated by the 
Britith cabinet ; and confequently the no- 
ble lord is exonerated from any imputa- 
tion erroneoufly thrown out againtt him. 

Let us, however, confider whether fuch 
language was jultifiable. Let us remem- 
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his perfon, how nobly related, and what 
hereafter may be his fituation! Brother to 
the emperor, and by the fudden revolu- 
tions that have lately happened in that 
family, and which may happen again, 
perhaps, heir to the Imperial throne : the 
time may foon arrive when he may feek 
the opportunity of revenge, and have the 
means of it. The late king of Spain never 
forgave the bombardment of Naples when 
he was in it ; and it may be equally pro- 
bable, that the grand duke of Tufcany 
may never forget the difhonourable ftation 
to which we rathly endeavoured to reduce 
him. Do minitters believe that there is 
no virtue, no fenfibility in royalty ? Do 
they fiuppofe, that among other fenfations 
of which mankind are deprived when they 
frequent a court, that they alfo lofe their 
memory ? Whatever may be their fenti- 
ments on the prefent occafion, there may 
be a moment in which they or their fuc- 
ceflors may unavailabiy repent of their 
pride and temerity. 

Befide a multitude of other reafons for 
reprehending the treaty with Sardinia, one 
particularly occurred, which was, our 
rafhnefs in entering the Mediterranean in 
an hoftile manner. It had been frequently 
ftated, that as we could have no neceffity 
ever to pafs the bar, it would be madnels 
and impolicy to do it. This argument 
was ftrengthened by others ; fuch as the 
natural alliance that might again take place 
between France and Spain, to the preju- 
dice of this kingdom, &c. 

His lordthip then made fome brief ob- 
fervations upon the fame diétatorial lan- 
guage we had ufed toward Swifferland, 
Denmark, and Sweden. The maniteftoes 
which paffed between lord Fitzgerald and 
the Canton of Bern he recited, and de- 
clared that fuch treatment toward a go- 
nernment fo wife, virtuous, and well re- 
gulated as that of Bern, was deferving of 
the fharpett rebuke. He pronounced a 
panegyric on that government, and de- 
clared, that if all the world were inundated 
with folly, wifdom would feek refuge in 
Bern, would there raife her temple, and 
itll have adorations offered at her fhine 
from the pure and fimple but enlightened 
Swifs, 

From Bern his lordfhip turned to Den- 
mark, where the conduét of adminiftra- 
tion was equally noble, laudable, and jult. 
The reply of count Berhnitoffe to our re- 
monttrance, he averred, was one of the 
boldeft, wifeft, and moit honourable re- 
plies he had ever read. It was a ftate 
paper that fhould be kept as a mouel for 
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every cabinet in Europea paper which 
was confiftent in all its parts, and which, 
the more it was ftudied, would be the 
more admired. 

The next queftion was, what was the 
propofed object of the war ? and the reply 
was, the reftitution of the old govern- 
ment in France. Could any thing be 
more abfurd? yet even in this reply, as 
in every thing elfe, there was no con- 
fiftency ; for all the allies appeared to aét 
upon different grounds, and have feparate 
views. Some demanded the reftitution of 
the wretched, worn-out, deftrudtive fyftem, 
while others afked for the conftitution of 
1789. Theallies had proceeded alfo upon 
different grounds, and all with the fame 
folly and inconfiltency. Firft, he briefly 
recapitulated the duke of Brunfwick’s 
manifefto, that fupreme mafs of abfurdity, 
and exculpated the duke by a reference to 
his former charaéter as a fovereign, a po- 
litician, and a general, as a man of an 
enlarged mind and excellent heart. His 
charaéter had however been latterly render- 
ed odious throughout Europe by the pub- 
lication of this very manifefto, and his 
fubfequent retreat ; though this invafion 
of France was nothing more than a mad 
and vain attempt, and the whole he be- 
lieved planned and commanded by the ca- 
binet at Berlin. The retreat, though fo 
difhonourable to the duke in the public 
eftimation, was applauded by every mi- 
litary man, for the time, who had the ma- 
nagement and execution of it. If blame 
attached any where, it was to the inva- 
fion ; for when the retreat was found ne- 
ceflary, it was conduéted in the wifeft and 
beit manner. After him, other generals 
had introduced themtelves in the wide field 
of politics and armed exertions. He meant 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg and general 
Clairfayt, the one of exalted birth, and 
the other of affiduity and experienced va- 
lour: yet neither of thete had fucceeded 
much better than the Pruflian prince, 
though ftudied in the moft aétive rchool of 
war and policy. The fame inconfiftency 
was ftill manifeft, for upon the defection 
of Dumourier, prince Cobourg firit 
publithed a mauifetto, wher_in the virtue, 
rectitude, and meafures of general Dus 
mourier were highly extolled; and in 
about four days after, the fame general 
publifhed another manifzito which contra- 
digted all that he had formerly afferted. 
Adverting to the declarations that had uns 
sealing] yheen made by the allies, refpect« 
ing their'Ueterminstion not to intermeddle 
with the internal government of France, 
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nor to proceed with any intent of conqueft, 
he fhould prove how firmly they adhered 
to thefe determinations by the manifefto 
of general Wurmiler when he entered Al- 
face, by the capture of Valenciennes in 
the name of the emperor, and the fum- 
mous of Dunkirk in the name of Great 
Britain. 

On thele topics he enlarged with much 
force, though not much novelty of argu- 
nent. He meintained, that the evacua- 
tion of ‘i’oulon, with all its confecutive 
evils, was a juft reward for our breach of 
faith, and our proceeding in an olfeniive 
war. While the French confined them- 
felves within their own frontiers they were 
iuecefsful ; but the men who at that time 
foucht like heroes, lof all their energy 
and refolution when defcending into Ger- 
many. So it was with the Germans, on 
the other hand, in the fame manner, and 
fuch would almott always be the differ- 
ence between an offenfive and defenfive 
war. The reafon in one degree, too, was 
obvious, why a defenfive war fhould be 
attended with better fuccefs. The men 
were inipirited by familiar objects, and by 
objects molt dear to them. Whatever was 
wanted for the ule of the armies could be 
more eafily obtained, and could be paid 
for by allignats, or other paper or mode 
of circulation among themfelves, without 
any material difadvantage. When mili- 
tating in a foreign country, they were 
draining their own refources to enrich 
itrangers, and obliged to expend their 
ipecie. 

He was well affured, from the mot 
credible authority, that the fiege of Mentz 
created more diffatisfaction among the 
populace of Paris, than any other circum- 
tance during the whole campaign ; and 
that perpetual were the complaints at the 
expence of tranfporting provifions and 
arullery beyond the Rhine.—Attter this he 
compared the declarations of lord Hood at 
the jurrender of Toulon, with what had 
recently happened, and inveighed vehe- 
mently againit the vidiations of faith, and 
the propoied reititution of a government fo 
weakened, difabied, and worn-out, that 
it could no longer ftand. He remembered 
that he had been at Paris about iixteen 
yeirs ago, and vpon his return to Eng- 
land, in a private converfacon with that 
Jate worthy and able politician lord Chat- 
ham, he was alk.d his opinion of the 
French nation and French monarchy. He 
replied, that he tuppofed the French mo- 
narchy in the zenith of its glory. ¢ Ah, 
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ham, but I could teach you to think 
otherwife, for fo far is the French mo- 
narchy from the zenith of its glory, that 
I fufpeét it has declined fo much as foon 
to fet in night.’ By way of enforcing 
this opinion, Jord Chatham related, that 
when at Dijon he had read a proclamation 
of the king which was pofted up on one 
fide of the ftreet, and on turning about he 
read a proclamation of the parliament con- 
tradi€tory in every article pofted on the 
other. Hence he refle&ted on the de- 
clenfion and fall of monarchy in France. 

After a variety of obfervations of the 
fame tendency, the noble marquis re- 
marked, that we were perpetually blamn- 
ing the violent language which was uled 
againft Great Britain m the French con- 
vention, while in our own affemblies we 
were no lefs guilty. If we branded their 
proceedings with the opprobrious title of 
anarchy, we mutt expect to have our go- 
vernment marked with the fcornful name 
of tyranny. It was now high time that 
we fhould adopt a nobler behaviour, and 
become ourfelves a great example. Let 
England hold her hand out in amity to 
France, and he would pledge himfelf that 
France would come forward more than 
half way to meet it. It was ufelefs to 
think of reducing France, as had been 
aflerted in a very excellent pamphlet, and 
written too by an avowed ariftocrat, and 
a man well approved of by moft of the 
allied powers ; he meant the pamphlet of 
M. Mallet Du Pan, from which he fe- 
leSted a few extra&ts; and concluded his 
ipeech with the following motion : 

¢ That an humble addrefs be prefented 
to his majetly, 

‘To reprefent to his maiefty, that the 
events of the laft campaign have demon- 
ttrated the extreme improbability of con- 
quering France, even under the fingular 
circumitance of a general confederacy 
formed againtt her : 

‘That the duration of an extenfive 
confederacy, neceffarily flow and ijl-com- 
bined in its operations, is not to be de- 
pended on from day to day, and formed, 
as the prefent is, with powers, who, it is 
to be apprehended, from the exhautted ttate 
of their finances, watted by profufion and 
war, can only tulfil their engagements to 
us by being fubfidized, the great burden 
of expence and odium muft ultimately fall 
upon Great Britain and Ireland : 

‘ That were the war'to be in future as 
fuccefstul, as it hag hitherto proved ad- 
verfe, it ought not in found policy to be 
continued, becauie no acquifitions of ter- 
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mtory can be of real, and much lefs of 
adequate benefit, at the rifque of prolong- 
ing the prefent, and laying the foundation 
of future wars : 

* That a lofs to the nation incalculable, 
and almoft beyond imagination, mutt fol- 
low from the diminution of pro !uét and 
confumption ; the ftagnation and dettruc- 
tion of capital, and the general decay of 
trade, which have arifen in the place of 
that reduétion of debt and taxes, which 
we were taught to expeét, and which is fo 
effential to our external indepencence, and 
to our internal tranquillity and happine(s. 

© That the difmemberment ot France, if 
attainable, fo far from fecuring the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, mutt endanger, 
if not overturn it; as it cannot fail to 
augment the ftrength of the greater Eu- 
ropean powers, who, fiom their ambition, 
and the policy which they have lately 
adopted of aéting in concert, already 
threaten the extinétion of the independent 
ftates of the fecondaand third order, upon 
whole prefervation the liberties of Europe 
eflentially depend. 

‘ That opinions and fentiments once 
widely difleminated cannot be controlled 
by arms, and therefore it behoves every 
government, which would guard againit 
the progrefs of democratic principles, to 
avoid the evils which gave birth to them 
in France. 

* That the obedience paid by the French 
Nation to its provifionary government, 
when in the act of oppofing a confederacy 
attempting to control its interior, though 
a ttrong proof that the preient war is more 
likely to confirm than to defivoy fuch a 
government, yet is no proof that the 
French nation will continue that obedi- 
ence to it, provided we futier them to re- 
turn to a ftate of external peace, while it 
may be yet time for the national good fenfe 
to operate : 

© That experience has demonflrated the 
futility of every attempt to intertere in the 
internal affairs of France, even it the in- 
juftice of it were probicmatical, and that 
we mutt deferve the decpelt reproach which 
@ naiion can incur, if, to-ferve the mere 
occafional purpoies of the conteduracy, we 
encourage further revolts in that country, 
where we find that we are unable to fuitil 
our promifes of prefent fupport, or to lave 
thofe who have put a confidence in us 
from ruin and exterminction. 

‘ Therefore, to implore his majefty to 
declare without delay, his diipofition to 
make peace upon fuch difintereited and li- 
beral terms as are belt calculated to render 
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the peace between any two nations lafting 5 
and to communicate fuch declaration to 
his allies, that an immediate end may be 
put to that daily effufion of human blood, 
which, if fuffered to proceed, mult change 
the chara&ter of the nations of Europe, 
and in the place of that improving {pirit of 
humanity which has till lately diliinguidh- 
ed modern times, fubftitute a degree of 
favage ferocity unexampled in the annals 
ot mankind,’ 

Earl Fitzwilliam faid, that the people 
of the country confidered this war on our 
part as a defenfive war. It was evident 
the French meant to give law to ali Eu- 
rope, and to carry their principles into 
the heart of ever y other cOUDILY 5 princi- 
ples which, if propagated without oppoli- 
tion, muft be tremendous to every other 
part of the known world ; and of the in- 
tention of the French to propagate them 
there could be no doubt, for that was 
confirmed by their acts. This was iluf- 
trated beyond a doubt by many ia&s, and 
manifetted from the authority of Briifot, 
who was the firit advifer of the declaration 
of war by the late king of France again 
the emperor. Briflot bad fince declared 
that this war, on the part of the French, 
was not a war for conqueft, in order to 
gain territory merely, or ambition only, 
but a war of deftruction to every lawlul 
government. His lordthip obferved, that 
although he regarded this war on our part 
as a defenfive war, yet it did not thence 
follow that we thould not be very adtive in 
our meafures. The object of the motion 
now before their lordfhips appeared to be 
highly objeélicnable, to ca!l on his ma- 
jetty to make a diltinét {pecification of the 
mode in which the war was to be carried 
on, and in direst violation of all the 
treaties by which he is engaged, to call on 
him to abandon the common cauf2, with- 
out confultation with any of the other 
powers. This 2ppeared to hiin to he 
highly improper ; tor we fhould at all 
times pay a high regard to the {pirit of our 
treaties, and we were bound in honour by 
the prefent treaties. With regard to 
peace with France, we had no hopes of it 
under the prefent fyitem, unlels we were 
prepared to facrifice every thing that was 
dcar to us 3 for we had latciy been t 
one man in the national convention, that 
we may have peace if we pieafe, but be- 
fore we have it we muft give up our con- 
ftitution. What after this was to be faid 
of the hopes we had of obtaiming peace 
under the prefent tyftem of governiicht 
in France ? What were we to expect, ti 
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we were to withdraw from the prefent 
league, or to become paffive ? The beft 
way to anfwer that, would be found by 
looking at the conduét of the French when 
they invaded Savoy. They openly de- 
clared they attacked Sardinia, becaufe he 
was too weak to defend himtelf, It was 
now an avowed principle in France, that 
the weaknefs of a power was a reafon for 
attacking it.—Would we propofe terms 
of peace with France, we muft difband 
our army, or quit the territories of the 
republic, and then what fecurity had we 
that any honourable terms would be af- 
fented to on their part? 

The duke of Grafton faid, that there 
might be fome who thought that it would 
avail nothing to fupport a fide of a queftion 
againft a great fuperiority : he confeffed 
he was not difmayed by that confideration ; 
for he was old enough to remember, and 
to fee a {mall minority—a minority flan- 
dered by addreffes to his majefty from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and by other 
produdtions, and all this for advifing peace 
with America; and yet fome of the very 
perfons who were fo angry at firft with 
this advice, adopted it, and the {mall mi- 
nority grew up into a large majority in the 
kingdom. What then was to be dreaded 
in this, any more than had been encoun- 
tered and fubdued in that? Nothing. 
The motion was calculated to promote 
the real welfare and profperity of the peo- 
ple of this country ; and he believed that 
if right meafures had been taken fome time 
ago with regard to continental affairs, 
hundreds of thoufands of the lives of our 
feliow-beings would have been faved ; and 
he faw no reafon why fuch tteps fhould be 

roceeded in. He had fome time ago 
Lead indeed, that we ought to repofe a 
confidence in minifters: but when fo 
much blood and treafure were to be wafted 
by their fchemes, and that too unnecefla- 
rily, confidence in minifters was a new 
doétrine to him; and he was fure it was 
entirely unconttitutional. There were men 
who were interefted in continuing the 
fyitem, the effects of which were fo heavily 

It. But he believed not many of their 
lordfhips would deny, that very alarming 
confequences might arife out of that con- 
tinuance. We know very well, that we 
were two yéars ago in a {late of great en- 
viable proiperity ; perhaps as few would 
doubt we were tremendoufly fallen fince 
that period. For this there muft be fome 
caufe ; and he was inclined to think there 
might be two, each woald operate in its 
way. The caufes he alluded to were— 
Either the building itlelf, although not 





rotten at the heart, is in a ftate of danger- 
ous decay ; or minifters were corrupt in 
the difcharge of their duty, and by in- 
efficient, ill-judged, or unwife meafures, 
had brought us to our prefent condition, 
from which, unlefs timely prevented, fome 
ferious calamity would befall us. Either 
of thefe caufes was enough to bring us 
into a fituation, which, unlefs fome re- 
medy was immediately adopted, might 
end in our total ruin; and he was fure 
that a combination of thete caules was 
enough to do fo, and perhaps that com- 
bination was now working to that end 
moft rapidly. They would remember that 
about two years ago, the right honourable 
gentleman who was at the head of his 
majetty’s cabinet, had, in a fpeech de- 
livered with that matchlefs eloquence which 
diftinguifhes him, told the public the very 
thriving condition of the finances of this 
country, the growing produce of our re- 
venue, and above all, the probable prof- 
peét we had of continuing to ourfelves the 
bleffings of uninterrupted peace for the 
{pace of fifteen years. That was in Fe- 
bruary 1792: the minifter had actually 
calculated our finances upon that profpect, 
and on it he had built a plan for the Ji- 
quidation of our enormous debt. At that 
time he could not be deceived as to the 
affairs of France, for there was not a fin- 
gle emigrant from that country that was 
not a friend to the old government, and 
from whom he could not have réceived any 
flattering details of the good difpofition of 
the then ruling party in France; and yet 
with all this advantage trom information 
that could not flatter him, he was pleafed 
to hold out to the public a profpect of the 
bleffings of peace for fifteen years toge- 
ther. What did this teach every man of a 
refle&ting mind to infer? Either that the 
minilter was infincere at the time he held 
out this language, or that the fyitem on 
our part with reference to the politics of 
the continent was changed: the firlt was 
an uncharitable, the fecond a fair infer- 
ence. He would take ii then that we had 
changed our fyftem, and that we were 
now to infilt on a particular form of go- 
vernment. On this he muft own he had 
no idea of our fuccefs; nor did he fee 
juitice in our interfermg at any time in 
the internal government of France, or of 
any other country. He had heard indeed 
that the French infiited on altering our 
conititution, before they would con- 
fent to be at peace with us; but he be- 
lieved that if there were wifdom in our 
councils, and proper terms were offered 
for peace with the French, our conititu- 
tion 
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tion would not be in any danger. He 
had heard much faid againft the violence 
of the French, and the defperation of their 
caufe, as manifefted by their debates in 
the convention ; and much reliance was 
placed on the pamphlet of Briffot, to prove 
that the French are determined on the 
deftruétion of al] other governments : he 
owned he did not agree to fuch a conclu- 
fion. We had in our houfes of parlia- 
ment faid as hard things of them and their 
government, as they could fay of us ; all 
this was nothing but haftinefs, and would 
foon be fet afide by opening a train of ne- 
gociation, which had been too long neg- 
lected ; indeed, fuch fteps had been taken 
as had tended much to infiame the whole 
of the French people. One of thefe was 
the manifefto of the duke of Brunfwick, a 

rformance which had been the caufe of 
much fhedding of blood. It was but juft 
that the public of this country fhould 
know whether our cabinet knew any thing 
of that publication. If it did, he was 
forry they did not proteft againft it. If 
they did not, it was infolent in the court 
of Vienna to conceal it from us, at a mo- 
ment when it muft have been in their con- 
templation to bring us into the league; 
and while we remained filent on that fub- 
je&t, the people of France would confider 
the fentiments contained in this manifefto 
as the fentiments of the king of Greai Bri- 
tain. ‘The fame obfervation was applica- 
ble to all the other manifeftoes and decla- 
rations of the allied powers. He con- 
cluded with obferving, that with regard to 
hinfelf minifters ought to fee by looking 
at his conduét for years, that he was ac- 
tuated by no motive of perfonal hoftility 
to them. But on this occation he felt 
himfelf bound to aét the part he did. He 
acted from the fenfe he had of his duty to 
his king — to his country —and to himielf ; 
and viewing all thefe as he did, he found 
himfelf bound moft folemnly to declare it 
to be his opinion, that from our continu- 
ing the prefent fyftem, the throne itfelf 
may be in danger=the country may be 
ruined ; and he fhould feel it a matter of 
internal reproach trom his confcience, 
fuch as would for every deitroy the tran- 
quillity of his mind, thould he conceal 
trom their lordfhips what he now felt with 
regard to the prefent momentous con- 
teit. 

The earl of Carnarvon thought the mo- 
tion no lefs than a direét acknowledge- 
ment of the French republic. The noble 
perions who urged this motion, had in- 
deed talked of pcace with France, but they 
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had not told their lordfhips how it was 
poffible for this country to obtain any 
peace that could be honourable or lafting. 
He had heard it afked, what was the ob- 
je&t of the war ? To which he anfwered, 
the obje&t of the war was explained by the 
decree of the national convention of the 
16th of November 1792, which if we fuf- 
fered to pafs by in filence, we muft allow 
the French to - wel for us, and we mutt 
give up our conititution. The objeé& of 
the war was—to defend this country and 
its government againit the confufion, anar- 
chy, and violence of the convention, and 
againft the infamous fyftem of the prefent 
rulers of France—to obtain reparation for 
the paft, and fecurity for the future. He 
maintained that there was no inconfiftency 
in the conduét of the allies, who were now 
contending againft France, under all the 
circumftances with which the war had been 
attended ; and particularly he maintained 
that the sndudt of lord Hood at Toulon, 
was perfectly regular and proper. He 
here read part of the declaration of lord 
Hood to the inhabitants of ‘Toulon, and 
the fubiequent proceedings. From thefe 


he drew conclufions totally different from 
thofe of the noble marquis who made the 
motion ; for fo far was lord Hood from 
infilting on any form of government in 
France, that he left the inhabitants to 


judge for themfelves ; they were to declare. 
in favour of monarchy in France, and 
lord Hood undertook to prote& them, and 
preferve that place, as well as others that 
might follow their example, in truft for 
Louis the XVII, fon of Louis the XVI, 
he only promited to fecure to them, as far 
as circumftances would admit, the torm 
which they adopted for themfelves. A 
noble lord (Stanhope) had on a former 
day alleged that France had, by her con- 
ftitution, given up all idea of interfering 
in any government but her own. A con- 
ftitution it was called, but it refembled 
more a colle€tion of maxims than a con- 
ftiftition, and fuch as it was, it had-ng 
force, for it was ttrangled in its birth; 
aid even if we were to conclude a peace 
with the French under that authority to- 
morrow, there was no fecurity for the 
continuance of it for a moment, for the 
ardour and enthufiaim of the Rights of 
\Man would put an end to all tranquillit;, 
and endanger all the conftitutions in Eu. 
rope, as they had been endangered, for 
the French might again take it into their 
heads to plant the wee of liberty in their 
neighbour's foil: in fhort there was no 
fecuyity whatever to be had of the French 
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for the punétual obfervance of any of their 
engagements. They had no idea of the 
nature of national honour, national faith, 
or the binding force of a national engage- 
ment, and therefore he would not enter 
into any agreement with them. To illuf- 
trate what he had now faid, he would re- 
fer to the common courfe of proceeding in 
courts of juftice: when any witnefs was 
called to be examined, and when his in- 
tegrity or capacity were doubted, he was 
uiually afked, ‘ What idea have you of the 
obligation of an oath ?” If the anfwer was 
infufficient, the court would refufe to ex- 
amine him ; precilely fo was the cafe hére 
—the French had no idea of an agreement 
between one country and another, and no 
reliance could be placed on their promife, 
fuppofing their judgment to be correét 
upon that fubjeé&t. Indeed all the ties of 
moral obligation were loofened. There 
was no religion, no morality, no honour, 
no virtue in France; there was nothing 
in France to be depended upon in which 
civil fociety was interefted. The Deity 
by name they had degraded ; denied his 
exiftence ; then tolerated him; then ad- 
mitted him a member of the jacobin club. 
All that infamy, blafphemy, and folly, 
was the effect of defpair. What con- 
nection could be held with fuch perfons ? 
Their fyftem was to fet Europe in a flame, 
as had been exprefled by Briffot ; and al- 
though he fch, his opponents differed 
from him in this point, only in point of 
time : they agreed to the principle of fet- 
ting Europe ina flame, as matter of ne- 
ceflity for the prefervation of the French 
epublic. Befides, we were lately told 
from the jacobin club, and from the na- 
tional convention by Barrere that Eng- 
land wished for peace : that England fhall 
have peace, but it muft be by facrificing 
her conftitution. Let the noble marquis 
negociate upon thefe terms, and he would 
aik him if he was willing to pay the price 
which was afked—the fucrifice of the @n- 
ftitution ? It was a price which he was 
fure no man in this country would confent 
to pay 
“he marquis of Lanfdown read the de- 
claration of lord Hood-at Toulon, and 
maintained it fully warranted the com- 
ments he put upon it. 

The earl of Darnley repeated nearly the 
fame arguments againft the motion as lord 
Carnarvon had done. 

The earl of Guilford obferved, that a 
noble lord had quoted {peeches, made in 
the convention and in the jacobin club of 
Paris, which he held to be obftacles to 
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peace, becaufe they were filled with abufe 
of this country, and with declarations of 
enmity to it. Such expreffions on one 
fide would be retracted, on any fhew of 
a difpofition for peace in the other; and 
it was our part, by removing the obita- 
cles which were under our own controul, 
to contribute what was exprefsly within 
our power, toward the {paring of human 
blood. Another difficulty in the way of 
peace was ftated to confilt in the treaties 
upon the table. He would not then enter 
into the quetiion, how -tar any treaties 
could make it improper in that houfe to 
difcufs topics in which the general intereit 
was concerned, and to carry tothe throne 
the refpectful expreflion of their opinion 
upon them. If the motion would lead 
the country into any breach of treaties, he 
fhould be the laft to fupport it; but it was 
certain, that no departure from them was 
implicated in it. 

It was next afked—with whom could 
we treat in France? and the queition was 
always intended to thew, that no treaty 
with France could be fecure, on account 
of the ambition and treachery of the per- 
fons who hold the government there. But 
had the ancient government of that coun- 
try no ambition—no treachery ? and were 
our treaties with that government always 
held to be fecure ? Leuis XIV had fhewn 
by his wars and intrigues, an infatiabie 
ambition ; yet the peace of Ry{wick was 
advifed by the minifters of England. A 
peace with any fort of government in 
France, the noble lord believed, would be 
as fecure as any treaty that had been con- 
cluded with Louis XIV. To fuppofe, in- 
deed, that the ancient government of that 
country was favourable to the tranquillity 
of Europe, was to revoke the declarations 
of our anceftors, and to contradict the ex- 
perience of ages. One of the laft mani- 
teltoes of the laft war declared, that the 
ambition of the French monarchy had not 
ceafed to difturb the peace of Europe. _ 

The argument, that the war was necef- 
fary to the prefervation of our conititution, 
his lordthip oppofed, by contrafting the 
happy fituation of the peafantry of this 
country with the wretchednefs and op- 
preflion of thofe of France under the old 
government, and by ihewing, that the 
former were not likely to be mifled into a 
difrefpe& of the conititution, which had 
fo long protected them, by the eftablith- 
ment of any form of government in 
France. The fureit mode of giving ad- 
ditional fecurity to our conftitution, was 
by lightening the burdens of the people ; 
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a mode, which had happily commenced, 
and was once in fome forwardnefs, but 
which was now interrupted by the war. 

The duke of Leeds faid, that he thought 
the war neceflary to the prefervation of all 
that was dear to us at home, as well as to 
our honour abraad. The conduét of this 
country toward France, fubfequently ,to 
the revolution, had been fo far from wear- 
ing a complexion of hoftility, that he had 
hinfelf communicated to the powers there, 
by means of his majefty’s ambaffador at 
Paris, the particulars of a very dangerous 
confederacy, which he knew to be medi- 
tated againft them. This was in one of 
the firft periods of the revolution, and 
ought to have been a fufficient teftimony 
to France of the fentiments of this country 
toward her. 

Lord Sidney faid, that to agree with 
the motion would amount to nothing lefs 
than a declaration to the throne, that we 
diftrufted our arms, our refources, and 
the faith of our allies. His lordfhip no- 
ticed the conduét of the French convention 
toward Geneva, which, he faid, was ren- 
dered little Jefs than an epitome of 
France. 

Lord Kinnoul likewife {poke againft the 
motion, 

The earl of Lauderdale began by ob- 
ferving, that it had almott become im- 
poflible to deliver opinions in favour of 
peace, without being reproached with ja- 
cobinifm, or to mention the liberty which 
thould be the pride of Englifhmen, with- 
‘out being fufpeéted of favouring the anar- 
chy which prevailed in France. ‘To fuch 
a height had the arts of mifreprefentation 
arrived in this country. Yet the perfons 
who propofed the means of peace, were 
thofe who offered additional tirength to 
the conftitution, and who, fo far from 
endeavouring to excite difcontents, were 
taking the fureft method to prevent them. 
His lordfhip then congratulated the noble 
duke who feconded the motion, upon his 
having left the retirement in which he had 
obterved for fome time the courfe of public 
affairs, to add his influence upon the pre- 
fent occafion, to a moft neceffary and fa- 
lutary propofal. While his experience 
gave weight to his opinions, the purity of 
his motives, who had long abandoned the 
pride of public ftation, and who now 
could have no intereft which every ho- 
reft man in the country might not fhare, 
rendered him an object of public confi- 
dence, 

Some wonder had been expreffed, that, 
as no material change had taken place in 
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affairs fince the fubje&t had been laft agi- 
tated in that houfe, it fhould fo foon be 
renewed. Though the prefent difcuffion 
differed confiderably from that which had 
taken place upon the addrefs, he would 
not appeal to that difference for its juftifi- 
cation, but would thank his noble friend 
for an opportunity even of repeating ar- 
gumients formerly ufed ; for the repetition 
mutt be attended with good effeéis upon 
the minds of men, who all fincerely de- 
fired peace, as he believed their lordfhips 
did, although fome might differ as to the 
mode of rendering it honourable and {e- 
cure. During the American war, a very 
{mall minority had perfevered, till reafon 
had, at length, prevailed, and faved the 
country. Upon the fubjeét of the public 
avowal made by minifters, relative to the 
origin and continuance of the war, hig 
lordthip contended, that their declarations 
had gone further than it might be the in- 
tention of our allies to proceed. Spain 
could {carcely be confidered as having 
thrown off all poffibility of treating with 
the prefent minifters of France, fince a 
miniiter from that court had been accredit- 
ed in Paris, after the events which led to 
and were part of the prefent differences. 
Holland defired only fecurity in future, 
and indemnity for the paftexpences of the 
war. It was unneceffary to fay any thing 
of Pruffia, and, as to the fubfidifed 
princes, the circumftance of their receiv- 
ing money to accompany us in the war, 
was a proof, that negociation between 
them and France had not been entirely 
impoffible, for it was to be fuppofed, 
that, if the fubfidy had not been granted, 
sd could not have taken a fhare in hofti- 
ities. 

His lordfhip then noticed the circum 
ftances of the lait campaign, and delivered 
his opinion, that upon the whole it had 
been an unfuccefsful one. No event had 
had taken place in it to make this a 
{plendid period in the Britith hiftory. It 
had added the annual fim of g00,000l. 
to our taxes, and, while the commerce, 
which was to defray thefe, was diminithe 
ing, the meafure which had been adopted 
for reducing the national debt, and of 
courfe for leffening the prefent taxes, had 
been counteratted by the effeét of one 
fruitlefs campaign. 

With refpeét to the provocation thrown 
out in French fpeeches, there could be no 
end to the war if the two countries were 
to hold fuch circumftances to be grounds 
for its continuance. Might not the French 
find in the writings of a gentleman, the 
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friend of feveral noble lords, violences as 
numerous and conipicuous againft them, 
as Barrere or Briflot had written againtt 
this country ? 

The earl of Carlifle oppofed the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Grenville took a review of the ar- 
guments in fupport of the motion. The 
endeavours of the prefent rulers in France 
to interfere with the internal affairs of this 
country had been doubted by fome noble 
lords ; but he would repeat what was no- 
torious, that, during every moment of 
M. Chauvelin’s ftay here, no art, no la- 
bour had been {pared to produce the dif- 
content, which would have been favour- 
able to the views of the French govern- 
ment; endeavours, which were ufed not 
by him only, but by numberles other 
agents. It was the nature of that govern- 
ment, indeed, if government it could be 
called, to demand revolutions in others, 
and this had been avowed to be one of its 
principles by M. Briffot. To infure the 
permanency of the republic, he had faid, 
it was neceffary to light up the four corn- 
ers of the world ; the fecurity of the re- 
public had demanded war, and they had 
therefore declared it. The f{peeches made 
in the French convention and in the ja- 
cobin club, had been faid to have been too 
often mentioned in that houfe ; but it was 
not only in loofe fpeeches, that the ma- 
lignity of the French againft this country 
was to be traced ; it exilted in their writ- 
ings, and not only there, but in the formal 
reports, made by the committee of pub- 
lic fafety, which exercifed whatever there 
was of government in France. And was 
it not certain, that the difcontented per- 
fons in this country were continually dif- 
feminating French principles ? Did they 
not even profeis to imitate the French in 
their manners, their appellations, their 
drefs, and their molt trifling articles of 
decoration ? 

His lordthip have urged thefe confidera- 
tions for fome time, adverted to the men- 
tion made by a former noble {peaker, of 
our allies, and obferved, that, though it 
would not become him to {peak in detail 
upon {uch a fubjeét, he could affirm, that 
only one fpirit animated them all, that of 
fuppreffing the anarchy which endangered 
every branch of civilized fociety. He was 
extremely forry to hear a report thrown 
out, or alluded to, that the war of the In- 
dians againft the Americans had been ex- 
cited by this country. Such reports, not 
thrown out in a trivial place, or by trivial 
perfons, but in that oie by a nobleman 
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of great confideration, becamé of ferious 
import, and were likely te do much mif- 
chief. He could, however, affirm, that 
not only had the war of the Indians been 
carried on without the affiftance of this 
country, but our offices had been tendered 
for putting an end to it, and even when 
not accepted, had been employed. The 
condué&t of our public officers in Upper 
and Lower Canada had been uniformly 
circumfpe& and judicious. The whole 
report was entirely without foundation. 
A charge of inconfiftency had been 
brought againft a right honourable per- 
fon, who held the chief office in admini- 
firation, becaufe in 1792 he had held out 
a profpe& of peace, which in 1793 had 
not been realized ; but did not the differ- 
ence between the two periods fufficiently 
account for the difference in his condué ? 
In 1792, the late unfortunate Louis XVI, 
had begun to exercife the fmall power al- 
lotted to him by the new conftitution, and 
his firft efforts were for tranquilizing his 
own kingdom, and for preferving peace 
without.—Had the endeavours of that 
monarch been fuffered to proceed, peace 
might have been preferved. But the re- 
publican party perceiving, that, if he was 
fuffered to accomplih bleffings for his peo- 
ple, he would become popular, and over- 
throw their defigns, declared the war, and 
thus produced the difference between the 
views of the minifter in 1792, and his 
conduét in 1793. 

The noble lord here argued at confider- 
able length upon the internal fituation of 
France, which, he contended, was incon- 
fiftent with any vigorous or permanent 
maintenance of the war. By the opera- 
tions of the forced loan, the income of no 
man in France was permitted to exceed 
two hundred pounds ; every merchant was 
obliged to fell his commodities at a price 
two-thirds lefs than that which they bore 
before the fixing of the maximum ; the 
farmers were unable to till their Jands, 
their fervants bemy forced into the armies ; 
and the generals wore men raifed from the 
ranks, without merit, to be the victims 
either of the jealoufy which their fuccefs, 
or of the difcontent which their misfor- 
tunes would excite. They were raifed 
from the halbert to the truncheon, and 
ree from the truncheon to the guillotine. 

f the French mode of diftributing private 
property could for a moment be coolly 
coniidered, or be fuppofed poflible here, 
what would become of the great landed 
eitate of the noble marquis, or of the 
crown grants of the noble duke ? If pro- 
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perty was once to be invaded, it was, 
perhaps, not difficult to know which 
would go firft. When he heard that a 
motion for peace was to be made and 
feconded by fuch men as the noble mar- 
quis and the noble duke, who had filled 
the firit fituations in the country, who 
were, of courfe, confpicuous to the pub- 
lic attention, he had expeéted to find it 
fupported by the arguments of ftatefmen ; 
but he had heard none fuch. The terms 
of the motion itfelf were alfo fo indefinite, 
that they could afferd no inftruétion ; for 
the conditions of peace, which were liberal 
at one time, might be injudicious at ano- 
ther, according to the circumftances of 
the period. 

His lordhhip inquired, with whom were 
we to treat in France ? The convention, 
who might be expe&ted to mention them- 
felves, had faid, that they had a hundred 
thoufand negociators on each frontier. Or, 
if it was fettled with whom we fhould 
treat, who would accept the office of ne- 
gociator? His lordfhip here noticed the 
opinion of another noble fpeaker, that the 
campaign had not been a fuccefsful one ; 
and oblerved, that the brave and fucceff- 
ful efforts of an illuftrious prince for the 
protection of Holland, would mark the 
Jaft year as a brilliant period for this 
country. 

As to the barriers of France, which 
had been called impenetrable, his lordfhip 
obferved, that the duke of Marlborough 
had broken thefe barriers, and his career 
was interrupted, not by the enemy, but 
by their imcrigues in foreign-courts, and 
by a difunion among the allies, fimilar to 
that wich would be effefled if the prefent 
motion were carried. He co cluded a 
foeech of nearly three hours, by fome ob- 
{ervations upon the ftate of this country, 
the trade of which had been very flightly 
affeéted by the war. 

His lordthip here contended, that the 
law, which forbade, under pain of death, 
any Frenchman to propofe peace, while 
an enemy fhould remain in the eighty-fix 
departments, of courfe demanded that 
Savoy and the Netherlands fhould be ceded 
to France, fince thofe countries were de- 
creed to be among the eighty-fix depart- 
ments at the pafling of the decree. 

The marquis of Lanfdown faid, that 
his reply might be the fhorter, because 
nearly all the arguments ufed againit his 
motion, efpecially thofe of the noble lord 
who fj laft, were fo fimilar to thofe 
offered during the American war, which 
had been finally refuted by events, that 


mutatis mutandis, it might almoft be ima- 
gined the fame perfons had delivered them. 
The fame fort of reprefentations were fre- 
quent then, the fame affertions of the 
weaknefs of our antagonift, the fame 
doubts as to whom we could treat with, 
and the fame difficulties arifing from the 
declarations of the Americans. But par- 
liament, by two fhort lines, had removed 
all thefe difficulties ; when they declared, 
that they did not fee a neceffity for a fur- 
ther ofentive war with America, they 
virtually annulled all thefe harfh declara- 
tions of the Americans, and, the two 
countries being inclined to make 7 
peace was accordingly very foon had. 

Minifters {poke of the flourifhing con- 
dition of this country and of its refources 
for war; but did they know the fenti- 
ments of the merchants and manufactu- 
rers? He had a letter in his pocket from 
Birmingham, which mentioned, that 4000 
perfons had been added to the poor lifts 
there during the war; and even the ra- 
pidity with which our armies had been 
raifed and fleets manned {poke the decay 
of our trade; for, whence came our fol- 
diers but from our manufastories, or our 
feamen but from merchant fhips ? 

The true mode of giving additional fe. 
curity to the conftitution of the countr 
was by preferving, or increafing the blef- 
fings of the people. Burdens, however 
dexteroufly they might be packed, did not 
lofe their weight, and there was a point 
beyond which the packhorfe could not be 
loaded. ‘That the French had confented 
to apply all private property to public ufe, 
which the noble lord had mentioned, was 
a difadvantage to this country, fince it 
proved how devoted they were to the con- 
tet. Property in this country was hap- 
pily fecure, and he hoped it would always 
be fo much fo, that-neither the noble lord, 
nor any of his affociates, fhould be able to 
touch it. The rendering perfons of all 
perfuafions contented with their treatment 
was another mode of defending the ‘confti- 
tution ; and, fince the catholics had hap- 
pily been emancipated, why were the poor 
diffenters, in thefe times of rumoured 
danger, fuffered to remain in difcontent ? 


Why not extend the trial by jury to Scot- 


land ? 

Muniftersenquired with whom we could 
treat in France ? ‘That was a fuitable ob- 
je&t for their erquiry, whole bufinefs it 
would be to treat, when negociation 
fhould be approved of, and there was no 
doubt that the proper perfons might eafily 
be found. His lordilip paid many com- 
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pliments to the noble duke who had 
feconded the motion ; and faid, that, hav- 
ing come down to the houfe to vote agamlt 
the. American war, fupported only by four 
perfons, who had finally fucceeded in ob- 
taining peace, he did not doubt to fee the 
fmall band, which was now united and 
now {couted as much as the former had 
been, perfevering, without a fingle de- 
fertion, till they had finally accomplifhed 
their happy obie&. 

The houle divided, for the motion 12, 
proxy r; againft it 86, proxies 17, ma- 
jority go. 

In the honfe of commons, on Tuefuay, 
Feb, 18, Mr. Fox rofe to bring forward 
his promifed motion on the fubjec of con- 
voys. Heobferved, that the great failures 
in the important fervice of convoys, may 
not be folely imputable to the negligence 
of government. They might as weil arifé 
from the want of refources. ‘The objeé 
of his motion, which was for an enquiry 
into the buiinefs, could be determine the 
point. It would go to exculpate admini- 
itration were it innocent ; to fx the ftigma 
of cenfure, were it guity, and thereby 
afford fuch a leffon as would compel go- 
verament to profit by experience, and en- 
fire a proper attention to the convoy fer- 
vice in future. 

The firlt point he touched on was the 
Newfoundland and Canada trade. This, 
he aileged, in both the inftances of hoime- 
ward-bound and out-ward-bound, had 
fuffered to a confiderable degree by the 
culpable neglect of the admiralty, in not 
previding early and adequate convoys. 
With refpeé&t to the Baltic fleets, he con- 
fefled that he was, in what he afferted on 
a former night, to fome degree mif-in- 
formed, as well in the circumflances of 
the cafe, as in the number of veflels cap- 
tured. However it appeared that feveral 
fhips of that fleet had been taken, which 
might be attributed, in a certain degree a 
Jeatt, to the failure of convoy. The Afri- 
can trade had been confiderably injured on 
the fame account, which being convoyed 
to a certain latitude, was leit to purfue 
the reft of its voyage un:nfured and un- 
protected. 

The tvade to Germany, but more par- 
ticularly tnat of Italy and the fouthera 
parts of Europe, next engaged his atten- 
tion. The tormer, principally with what 
related to the Hamburgh butinels, was de- 
Jayed fo long as to injure coniiderably 
thofé concerned in that trathe ; but with 
reipect to the Mediterranean trade, it fuf- 
fered very much indeed. The great de- 
2 
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lays which it experienced for want of con- 
voys, firft in the inttance of the veffels 
leaving England, and then when they ar- 
rived at Gibraltar, being configned to a 
certain degree to the protection of lord 
Hood’s {quadron, operated fo much to its 
difadvantage, by being too late for the 
great fairs of Salerno and Senegalia in 
Italy, as that the lofs would be long felt. 

The moft important of ail, the Weft 
India trade, both homeward and outward- 
bound, had by the fame reafons, he al- 
leged, fuffered in a confiderable degree. 
The delays experienced by the outward- 
bound fhips were near three months, and 
the inadequacy of the convoy of the home- 
ward bound flect, eftimated to be worth 
four millions, was fhameful to thofe who 
had the ordering of thefe matters ; and 
alfo the Irifh viétualling thips, upon whofe 
arrival the well-being of the Weft India 
Iflands depended, had been confiderably 
embarraffed and delayed for the want of 
convoy.— The Levant trade did not efcape 
Ins animadyertion ; the neglect, with re- 
{pect to this very important trafic, did 
not fall fhort of ali the foregoing. 

In fupport of thefe allegations, Mr. 
Fox brought forward feveral documents, 
which were handed to him, he obferved, 
trum perions deeply engaged in the feveral 
trades, and whole lofles were confidera- 
ble; he alfo read feveral extra&s from 
letters from perfons of the fame defcrip- 
tion, as well as memorials prefented from 
different bodies of merchants, at fundry 
periods, to the admiralty, refpeing con- 
voys: his object, as he betore-obterved, 
was for an impartial and minute enquiry, 
the retult of which would be in every point 
of view productive of benefit. —He then 
moved, ¢ That it be referred to a com- 
mittee, to enquire into the protection which 
the trade of his majeity’s fubje&ts had. re- 
ceived frem convoys during the prefent 
war.” 

Admiral Gardner obferved, that in op- 
polition to the voluminous detail now ad- 
duced, he would put in a general way the 
united and publicly avowed fentiments of 
the great mercantile bedy of the kingdom, 
whieh were unanimous in afferting, that 
upon the whole, the trade to the different 
quarters had never received fuch effeétual 
protection, as during the prefent war. 

In fuppert of this, the hon. admiral 
brought forward feveral extracts from of- 
ficial documents, wherein were fet forth 
the fevera) applications which -had_ been 
made by different mercantile bodies tor 
convoys, with their dates, particulars.of. 
in 
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the meafirres taken by the admiralty in 
confequence, the different fhips difparched 
on the convoy fervice, the dates of their 
failing, the unavoidable delays cn account 
of weather, want of men, and the pro- 
craftination of the fhip-owners them{lves; 
from all of which he deduced conclufions 
very different from what had been drawn 
by the yight hon. gentleman; and de- 
monftrated, feemingly very much to the 
fatisfa&tion of the houvfe, that the conduct 
of the board of admiralty was fuch, as in- 


ftead of cenfure, deferved the thanks of 


the mercantile intereft. 

Alderman Anderfon fpoke in fupport 
of the obfervations of the lait fpeaker ; he 
aflerted, that_in — of the moft 
minute enquiry he could learn, that only 
two fhips, which had failed with convoy, 
had been taken; and that at no perio od 
whatever a more effectual protect mm had 
been extended to our trade ;_ as’an inftance 
of which, he adduced the amount of in- 
furance laft year. With refpeét to the 
right hon. gentieman’s facts relative to the 
Baltic fleet, he obferved, that they were 
erroneous. 

Major Maitland {poke at fome length, 
and with his ufual warmth, in fupporting 
what had been advanced by his right hon. 
friend, and infrfted on the neceilicy of an 
inguiry. 

‘Ak derman Curtis faid a few words in 
defence of the condué of tne admiralty. 
He feemed of opinion, that the rate of in- 
furance was a fufficient criterion of the 
comparative degree of proteétion afforded 
to our trade in the pret and former 
wars { idedly in 


fent 
and ae he faid was dec 
favour of th prefent. 

Mr. >. oc ott Hered a 
favour of what the forcg¢ 
vanced, 

Mr. Pybus that the 
hon. gentleman’s propolitions 
calculated to inform the houfe and the 
public of the real tiate of the 
vice, than to embarrafs men 1n the offices 
concerned on the occafion. Had he pre- 
vioufly informed them what his objections 
were, and ftated o yn ticular meafrres 

which he thov culpable, 

yuld have come forward prepared to an- 
iwer, and to refute what had been ad- 
vanced, and not as now, obtiged to ful- 
jow him through an indefinite and uncoa- 
nested mafs of alleged fats, fupplied by 
unknown perfons, and in ‘tome inftances 
trom unknown quarters. 
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He entered into a jutification of the 
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conduS%t of the admiralty, and allow. 
ed that many applications for convoys 
had been refufed, partly from = ina- 
bility on account of exifting and una- 
voidable circumftances to comply with 
diem, and partly on the obvious {core c f 
ine xpediency, in which cafes the requili- 
tions could be complied with only to the 
injury of the other branches of the naval 
fervice. However, on the whole, 

ferved it was fufficiently obvious, 

the united teftimony of the mot refj 

ble commercial men in the kinedom, and 
particuiarly of all of thofe, with one foli- 
tary eXce ption, who had the honour of a 
feat in that honfe, that the trade of the 
country had never generally been better 
protected. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that atter what had fal. 
len from various gentlemen who had op- 
pofed the motion, particularly the hon. 
admiral, he did not think there was any 
great n eceffity for him to trouble the houfe 
much, if at all, upon this quettion: but 
he conceived it to be a quettion of {9 much 
importance, that he felt himfelf irrefittib! 
impelled to trefpafs a fhort time bupon their 
attention. Though the proteétion of the 
oo of this country was of very great 

mportance, there were o: wr objeéts that 
calle d for the attention of min: iftry, which 
were (till more important in their conf:- 
quences. A variety of offenfive meafures 
were to be planned and executed ; large 
fleets were to be kept in certain places, 
and upon particular ftations, without 
which convoys would be but of fmall ufe. 
The minifter of this country would con- 
fult very little indeed the intereit of the 
peopl, if, for the purpofe of protecting 
trade, was to fritter down and fubdis 

ide the naval force of the country into 
convoys, initead cf employing it in the 
oghe and rae int objeéts ‘of the war. 
of fuch cond 

dei truétion of that 
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very commerce which they had affected to 
protet. T gueition, therctore, to 
put to that hou nether, confider- 
ing the great and 1s obiedts which 
preffed upon the 
fince the commencemen 
ther, confiderme the 
ratively ipeaking) t 
when the French fo fudden!y ar 
agamat 
s ado the peculiar natt 

theif —whether, having retic&ted upon a! 
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gree of protection which the trade ha 
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tually received, any ferious blame could 
be imputed to adminiftration ? 

The right hon. gentleman had, from 
an examination of Lloyd's beoks, ftated 
the number of Englith thips captured by 
the enemy fince the commencement of the 
war, tobe 217. If he (Mr. Pitt) were 
to eftimate the number, he should make 
it rather larger, and ftate it at 236. The 
number of thips which had been taken by 
the Englifh from the French, amounted 
to 233 during the fame period. When 
gentlemen refieéted upon the great and 
widely extended commerce of this coun- 
try, {cattered over every part of the world 
—when they recolleéted the circumftance 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman who 
fpoke lait, that 250 went to and from the 
ports of Newcaftle and Shields every 
month, employed in the coal trade, the 
mott dangerous and the largeft of all our 
coatting trade—and when they found that 
only 236 had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy in the firft year of the war,-the on- 
ly fentiment in the houfe and in the king- 
dom mutt be that of furprife that fo final 
a number had been captured. 

In the appointment of convoys, many 
different circumftances happened, arifing 
from a variety of caufes, which rendered 
it neceffary fometimes to delay, fometimes 
to alter, and even fometimes entirely to 
ftop the failing of the convoy. Thole who 
fuppofe, that when an application was 
made by merchants for a convoy for a fleet 
to a given place, that when the veflel was 
appointed for that purpofe, the whole dif- 
ficulty was over, were much miitaken ; 
between the time of the appointing and 
the failing of a convoy, it might happen 
that the enemy had altered the fituation of 
a part of their force, which might render 
it the duty of the admiralty to give a 
larger convoy, or perhaps to prevent the 
failing of it; therefore it might frequently 
happen, that what appeared to the mer- 
chants as negle& and inattention on the 
part of the admiralty, might be the ftrong- 
eft proof poffible of their care and vigt- 
lance ; and they could not in all cafes 
communicate to the merchants the caufes 
which influenced their conduét, without 
letting them into their councils, and ftating 
circumftances which perhaps the interelt 
of the country called upon them to con- 
ceal. To illuitrate this argument, he 
would mention a cafe which had occurred 
in the prefent war, and which he might 
now ftate without impropriety.x—A con- 
voy had been appointed for fome merchant 
fhips into the Mediterianean ; that con. 


voy had been appointed under the idea 
that lord Hood would arrive before it in 
that fea. It fo happened, that it became 
neceflary to take a part of the fleet which 
was to have gone with lord Hood, for the 
purpofe of fending it to the Weft Indies ; 
It was therefore neceflary to prevent the 
convoy from failing, as it would probably 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy 
when it arrived in the Mediterranean, as 
it was impoffible for lord Hood’s fleet to 
be there in time to proteét it. 

Gentlemen had talked about convoys, 
as if it was poffible to fend one with every 
trading veflek that failed. They would 
not furely contend, that inftead of form- 
ing the three great fleets he before alluded 
to, it would have been more proper to 
have employed all thofe fhips as convoys : 
it would sot be afferted, that it was im- 
preper to have a refpectable channel fleet, 
which while it protected the coatt of this 
country from infult, aétually defended the 
trade in a more effectual manner than con- 
voys: it would not be contended, that it 
was wrong to fend one ta the Weft Indies, 
and one to the Mediterranean: to the lat- 
ter it was peculiarly neceflary, in order to 
give the Spaniards the means of exerting 
their force; becauie, though Spaut, when 
completely armed, is a very formidable 
naval power, yet fhe has not the means of 
calling all her powers into action imme- 
diately. If, then, it was admitted that 
the conduét of the admiralty in this point 
was juftifiable and prudent, with what 
propriety could they be accuied of neglect- 
ing the trade of the country ? 

But the right hon. gentleman, and thofe 
who fupported him, had relied with much 
appearance of triumph upon fome memo- 
rials which had been prefented to the board 
of admiralty by merchants who conceived 
that convoys had not been appointed with 
fufficient expedition. The right hon, 
gentleman had commented upon tome 
warm expreffions which were contained in 
fome of thefe memorials, and had faid that 
the board of admiralty ought to have felt 
indignation at fuch language being held to 
them. He was fure that the admiralty 
would feel no indignation; he had feen 
thofe memorials before, and had felt no 
fentiment of that kind, becaufe he made 
every allowance for men acting under the 
impulfe of difappointment and of lois, but 
thele few folitary inttances could not out- 
weigh the general teftimony which admi- 
niftration had received in favour of thei 
conduét, Member: of pariiament, as re- 
fpettable for the private worth of their 
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characters as for their high commercial 
fituations, had come forward, and given 
the moft diftin& and unequivocal proof of 
their approbation of the meafures adopted 
by the admiralty ; but that evidence which 
went beyond all other, was that of the 
rate of infurance-that was a teftimony 
which could not err. If he was founded 
in all thofe obfervations, which he thought 
he was, it would not be neceflary for him 
to go into a detailed anfwer to the right 
hon. gentleman’s arguments about par- 
ticular branches of the trade. A few ob- 
fervations, however, he would make— 
The firft branch of trade which the right 
hon. gentleman had alluded to, was that 
to the Baltic. Upon that fubjeét he had 
with the utmoft candour and: franknefs 
avowed, that he was completely mifin- 
formed ; at the fame time, however, that 
he mage of the right hon. gentleman’s 
candour in making that confeffion, 
could not help hopmg, that the other af- 
fertions which he had made upon this fub- 
ject were not upon the fame authority 
which had fo completely milled him with 
refpeét to the Baltic fleet ; but even if they 
were upon other authoyity, the right hon. 
gentleman muft forgive the houfe, if they 
telt fome little inclination to doubt the au- 
thenticity of his mformation, after having 
been once fo completely miftaken in one 
point. With refpect to the Quebec trade, 
Mr. Pitt faid, he was free to confefs that 
fome very important ftatements had been 
laid before government by the Canada 
merchants, relative to the different articles 
which were de:nanded in Upper and Lower 
Canada, and as to the time which they 
fhould be theve, in, order to be in time for 
the Indian fairs. He certainly could have 
withed to have been able to have afforded 
a larger convoy; but under the circum- 
ftances of the period, and the general pref- 
fure which there was upon miniters for 
great naval exertions, that convoy could 
not be given as he wiihed ; that was, with 
refpeSt to the outwaid-bound flees. As 
to that coming home, the veffel appointed 
to mect them at the Ils of Bique, for the 
purpofe of convoying them to this coune 
try, did go to the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous within the time appointed, and 
was there informed that the trading veficis 
had failed fome time before, without con- 
voy. 

The next branch of trade mentioned by 
the right hon. gentleman, was that to the 
Weit Indies. Here alfo he was ready to 
admit, that if it had been convenient, he 
fhould have been glad if the great Wet 
India fleet had had a larger convoy ; but 


he 
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as things were at that time fituated, it 
was impoflible. 

The trade to the Mediterranean had al 
fo afforded {cope for gentlemen to make 
oblervations It was true, that im confe- 
quence of fome unavoidable delays, the 
trade deftined to the Italian and Spanifh 
fairs had been loft—No man lamented that 
circumftance more than he did; but, at 
the faine time, covld the blame be attr- 
buted to the board of admiralty? The 
firft delay was occafioned by the requeft 
of the merchants themfelves, becaufe tome 
of the thips from Exeter had not come to 
the place of rendezvous. Anather delay 
of fome weeks was caufed by contrary 
winds ; and after they had failed, a_re- 
port coming to lord Howe, then refitting 
at Torbay, that the enemy's fleet was 
out, he fent immediately to order back 
this convoy, leit they fhould {ali into the 
hands of the enemy. All thefe delays 
were unfartunate undoubtedly, but cere 
tainly were not the fault of government, 
Tt had been faid that thefe merchants were 
fo much diffatisfied with government, that 
they would not prepare goods for the fairs 
this year, left they fhould meet with a 
fimilar difappointment. Such might have 
been the language of thofe merchants 
when giving way to their immediate fegl- 
ings upon their lofs: but fince then they 
had fettled with the board of admiralty 
refpeSting their convoys for this year, and 
fuch arrangements hal been made ag 


would, he hoped, prevent the repetition of 


fimilar misfortunes. He had now taken 
a view of the various nches of our 
trade; and though he did not- contend 
that on no occafion individual loffes had 
not been fulained, yef he hoped he had 
fhewn that tholt lofits could not be im- 
puted to the negleét of the board of a 
mirahty ; they were partly from accident, 
and partly from the impoifibility cf our 
exerting our whole force at fo early a 
poriod of the war; but now, when the 
navy eftabhthient was fo much increafed, 
there was every reafon to hope that-even 
thefe fmail lofies might be avoided. 

Mr. Fox infifted, that there were fuffi- 
cient grounds, from the letters which he 
had produced from Leeds, Norwich, and 
Exeter, for the parjiamentary inquiry 
which he urged. 

Mr. alderman Newnham declared, that 
he mutt vote for the inguiry. 

The houfe now called for the quettion ; 
upon which a divifion took pl:.ce, when 
the numbers were, for the motion 48; 
againit it 202 5 majority 154. 

[To be continued. J 
LONDON 
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From the London Gazette, of Tuefday, 
March 11. 


Whitehall, March 11. 

It appears by difpatches which were re- 

ceived yefterday by the right hon. Hen- 
ry Dundas, his majefty’s princ'pal iecre- 
tary of ftate for the home deparument, from 
vice-admiral lord Hood and lieutenant-ge- 
neral David Dundas, dated St. Fiorenzo 
in the ifland of Corfica, the 21ft and 22d 
of February, 1794, that the tower and gar- 
rifon of Mortella fur:endered on the 1oth 
of that month; that the ftrong redoubt 
and batteries of the convention were taken 
by ftorm on the 17th, after a fevere can+ 
nonading of two days ; that the fame night 
the enemy abandoned the tower of Forneli 
and two confiderable fea batteries dependent 
upon it: that on the roth they retreated 
from:St. Fiorenzo to Battia ; that, previ- 
ous to their retreat one of their frigates was 
funk, and another burnt in the gulf; and 
that the town, forts, and port, were taken 
pofieffion of the fame day by his maijefty’s 
land and fea forces. 

The Jofs of the Britith confitts of 13 
killed and 39 wounded, befides fix failors 
of the Fortitude killed and 56 wounded, 
from the fire of the fort of Mortella. 













































































































































































From the London Gazette, of March 15. 


Whitehall, March 15. 

By difpatches, received on Thurfday 
Jaft by the right hon. Henry Dundas, his 
majefty’s principal fecretary of ttate far the 
home department, from lieutenant go- 
vernor Williamfon, dated Jamaica the 
rgth of January lalt, and from maior 
Grant, of the fame date, from Mole St. 
Nicolas in the ifland of St. Domingo, it 
appears, that the united parifhes of Leo- 
gane, and the parifhes of Arcahaye and 
Jean de Rabel, in that ifland, have fur- 
rendered to his majefty, upon the fame 
terms which had been g:anied to Jeremie, 
Cape St. Nicolas, and St. Mare; and 
that Mirebalais, near Port-au-Prince, had 
folicited leave to hort the Britih flag, 
which had been complied with. 

Admiralty Office, March 15. The fol- 
Jowing is an extra&t of a letter, received 
on Thurfiay lait, from commodore Ford, 
commander in chief of his majefly’s fhips 
at Jamaica, to Mr. Stephens, diied Mole 
St. Nicolas, the 22d of January 1794. 

I have the honour to acquaint you, for 
the information of the lords commiffioners 
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of the admiralty, that the parifhes of Jean 
Rabel, St. Mare, Arcahaye and Boucaflin, 
on the north, and Leogane on the fouth 
fide of the Bight, are in our poffeflion, by 
capitulation, and the Britith flag flying 
therein; and, as cur poft at Boucaftin 1s 
within twelve or fourteen miles of Ports 
au-Prince, I proceeded, without lofs of 
time, with the fquadron under my com- 
mand, to the neighbourhood thereof, in ore 
der to give countenance and proteétion, 
according to the exigency of the café ; and 
finding, on my arrival there, that the Spa- 
niards had taken poffeffion of Borgne, Gor- 
nahives, Petiie Rivierre, and Verrete, I 
proceeded off Port-au-Prince, in order to 
induce a capitulation to the king my maf: 
ter; and accordingly fent captain Rowley 
of the Penelope, on the 2d inftant, with a 
flag of truce, to the civil commiflary San~ 
thonax, offering the fame capitulation which 
the inhabitants of St. Marc. had volunta- 
rily accepted, but which he refufed in toto. 
As I found that intreaty had no effect, I 
determined to eftablith a blockade, which 
has continued ever fince, and not a veflel of 
any defcription entered. 





From the London Gazette of March 18. 


Whitehall, March 16. 

Extra&t of a Letter from Major General 
Adam Williamfon to the Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Dundas, dated King’s 
Houle, Jamaica, Feb. 9, 1794. 

T have the honour to fend herewith an 
extract of a letter from colonel Whitelocke, 
with the particulars of the capture of Cape 
Tiburon. The bufinefs was fpirited and 
well done. 

This pott is of the utmoft importance ; 
it fecures the paffage, and, with Cape Ni- 
chola Mole, commands that fine extentive 
bay. 

It kas alfo drove the Brigands as far 
back as Aux Cayes, which leaves the pa- 
rifhes of the Grand Ance in the mott per- 
fect fecurity. 

The trade between this ifland and St. 
Domingo is already predigious ; and the 
quantity of produce brought here, will, I 
hope, en its arrival in Great Britain, add 
confiderably to the revenue. 


Extraét of a Letter from Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Whitclocke, of the 13th Regiment, 
commanding at Jeremie, to Major Ge- 
neral Williamfon, dated Europa, off Ti- 
burop, Feb. 3, 1794. 
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The commodore and his fquadron called 
at Jeremie on the morning of the 31ft ult. 
the troops were immediately embarked, 
and the whole failed in the evening. 

We did not arrive off Tiburon till the 
evening of the 2d, when three frigates an- 
chored near to the fhore, in the Ance du 
Miiau. 

The enemy were ftrong, and feemed to 
wait our landing; but, after a few broad- 
fid-s from the fhips, the beach appeared to 
be clear, and juft before dark I ordered the 
flank companies to land, and take poffef- 
fion of a houfe about 150 paces from the 
beach, and weil fituatea for defence, and 
to proteét the landing of the whole. 

Major Spencer commanded the flank 
companies, and was not annoyed till the 
moment the boats grounded, when the Br'- 
gands appeared in line on the beach, and 
iucd on the oops, who, by the major’s 
orders, were on fhore in an inftant, charg- 
ed, and in a minute routed the enemy, and 
furrcunded the patt. 

J landed at day-light with the 13th and 
2cth, the marines, and Brit:(h legion, and 
found that the Biigands had evacuated all 
the polis, and efcaped toward Aux Cayes, 
by the mountain road, wiihout burning or 
deftroying property of any defciiption, 

‘Lhe numbers of the enemy were about 


CONTINENT 


Vienna, Feb. 8. 
A Shock of an earthquike was very fen- 
fibly felt in this capital on Thurfday 
lafl, at about one o'clock P. M.—London 
Gazette. 

Copenhagen, March 1. On Wednef- 
day evening, about five o'clock, a diead- 
ful fire broke out in the royal palace of 
Chiiftianbourg, which communicating from 
the hereditary prince’s apartments, where 
it hegan, to the reft of the building, in the 
fpace of feven or eight hours reduced the 
whole to a heap of afhes. The royal fa- 
mily have happily efcaped without accident, 
but the greater part of their valuable ef- 
fe&ts have been a prey to the flames. It 
ts not yet known what number of lives 
have been loft, but it is to be hoped, con- 
fidering the rapidity of the cmilapiten, 
which was increafed by a very firong wind, 
that. the number is not great. This pa- 
lacey one of the moft commodious and 
molt fumptuoufly furnifhed in Europe, was 
built in the reign of Chritlian V1, and is 
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650 blacks and 20 mulattoes and whites, 
very ftrongly pofted. About 150 more 
furrendered themfelves, and remain. I 
underttand 50 of them were killed and 
wounded. 

1 have only to add on this fubjeét, that 
the conduct of major Spencer was highly 
honourable to him, and he was handfome- 
ly fupported by the officers and_ men of the 
flank companies. 

I have left lieutenant Bafkerfield to com- 
mand, with 50 men of the 13th, the colo- 
nial troops, and Jean Kino’s corps from 
Irois. 

The pot of Irois being no longer necef- 
fary, I have direSted it to be difinantled. 

‘The enemy are now fhut out of our pof- 
feflions, there being no poit of confequence 
within 60 miles of Tiburon. 


Total return of killed and wounded at the 
attack of Cape Tiburon, February 3, 
1794. 

Three privates killed ; 2 captain, x fub- 
altern, 2 volunteer, 1 ferjgant and 7 pri- 
vates wounded. 

N. B. Hon. captain Colvill of the 13th 
regiment, wounded ilightly in the leg 5 
lieutenant Dana of the 13th light infantry, 
wounde.! in the hand but not dangeroully 5 
volunteer Dolphina, dangeroufly wounded. 
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faid to have coft (in building only) confi- 
derably above a million fterling: it feems 
therefore not an exorbitant calculation to- 
fuppofe that, with the lofs fuftained by the 
hundreds of individuals. by whom it was. 
inhabited, the whole damage may amount 
to two millions fterling. It is fome con- 
folation, in fo great a difafter, that the 
royal library, confifting of between two 
and three hunded thoufand volumes, 
which ftood detached from the principal 
pile, has been fortunately faved. During 
the whole of this diftrefsful {cene the gar- 
rifon and the citizens were under arms, 
and every effort was made, both by the 
military and the failors, to prevent diforder 
and pillage. 

His Danifh majetty is lodged. for the 
prefent in an apartment at count Bern- 
ftorff’s, and the reft of the royal family are 
difperfed in different quarters of the town, 
where they will remain till houfes proper 
for their reception can be got ready.——Lov. 
Gaz. 
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AFFAIRS 


or FRANCE, 


Continued from Page 148. 


ON Motday, Feb. 3, the convention 
admitted, amd the numberof theit col- 
feagues, a blacks a mulatto, and a white, 
who were received with the civic kif from 
the prefident, and acknowledged: as the 
reprefentatives of the colony of St. Do- 
mingo. 

On Tuefilay, Feb. 4, the white colo- 
niit, admitted yefterday to reprefent St. 
Dorhinge, drew the picture of tlic actual 
fituation of that ifland. After enumerat- 
ing thle particulars which are already 
known, he proceeded to flate the burning 
of Cape Francois, and the expullion of 
Galbot, the friend of Dumourier, who, 
in conjunction with the rich inhabitants, 
projected to delivtr up the ifland to the 
Englifth and Spaniards. He ftated, that 
the blacks, with the patriots, had fought 
Agtinit thofe traitors; and that the civil 
commiffioners, to reward the blacks, had 
proclaimed the liberty of the flaves 
throughout the ifland: that the blacks 
bad tworn perpetual allegiance to France, 
and the molt vigorous reliftance to the 
Englifh, if they thould dare to _ 
into the interior parts of the ifland. 

‘The orator concluded his report by 
proving, that the rich planters, the ex- 
nobics, emigrants, and rich merchants of 
St. Doinirigo, had projected to give up 
that illand to the Englith. 

The national convention then paffed the 
following itnportant decree : 

‘The national convention decrees, that 
flavery is abolifhed in all the French colo- 
nies. 

It decrees in confequence, that all the 
mbabitints of the French colonies, of 
whatever colour, are French citizens, and 
from this day forward fhall enjoy thofe 
rights which are fecured to them by the 
declaration of rights and by the conttitu- 
tion. 

Danton riioved that the mode of its exe- 
cution be referred. to the committee of 
public welfare, which was adopted. 

A miotion for the anniuiment of the de- 
cree of arréft againft Polveral and Santho- 
fiax, who are authors of the ptoclanation 
of Augtil 29, gratiting liberty to all the 
blacks of St. Domingo, was referred to 
the faine committee. 

On Tuefday, Feb. 11, a deputation of 
the inhabitants of the diftrict of Mont- 
beliard; formerly belonging to the duke 
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of Wirtembers, came to demand that that 
diftri&t be united with France, to enable 
its inhabitants to march againft the de- 
fpots. 

Prefident—* I congratulate you upon 
the fentiments which unites the people of 
Montbeliard. We have confecrated the 
principle of acknowledging as friends and 
allies all the nations which fhall join our 
holy leasue‘of liberty againft tyranny.’ 
Here the prefident gave them the civic kifs, 
and referred their petition to the commit- 
tee of public welfare. 

A citizen of Mondidier announced, in 
a letter, a method to prevent the weevils 
getting among the corn in the grantries, 
This procefs confiits in cleaning thorough- 
ly every granary or barn where this infect 
introduced itfelt, to air them for feveral 
months, and to rub well afterward the 
planks with green leeks, which are to re- 
main fome time before they are taken 
away; the corn is then to be poured in, 
and to lie thick enough on the floor to 
prevent, by its fmell or tafte, the return 
of the weevil. In thofe granaries where 
no corn has been put, the fame procefs is 
to be oblerved to prevent the introduction 
of that infeét. 

On Sunday, February 15, in confe- 
quence of a report of St. Andre, the con- 
vention paffed the following decree : 

1. The maritime flag decreed by the 
national conftituent affembly is fuppreffed. 

2. The national flag fhall henceforth be 
formed of the three national colours, dif- 
pofed in three equal batids, put in a ver- 
tical direStion, in fuch a manner that the 
blue be affixed to the ftaff of the flag, the 
white in the middle, and the red floating 
in the air. 

3. The flag called the jack, and the 
flag on the ftern of the thips, fhall be dii- 
poled in tlic faitie mariner, oblerving the 
ufual propertion of fize. 

4. The ftreamets thail likewife be formed 
of three colours ; of which one fifth thall 
be blue, one fifth white, and three fifths 
red. 

5. The new inidtional flag thall be 
hoitted im all the fhips of the republic on 
the zoth of May; and the minifter of 
intarine fhall give the neceffary orders for 
that purpofe. 

On Saturday, Feb. 22, Carrier, re- 
turned from his miffion into the rebellious 

depart- 
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departments, made a general report on the 
unhappy war of La Vendee. 

© We were long unacquainted ( {aid he) 
with the number of the banditti. When 
the patriots encountered at Saumur, or 
any other place, ten, twenty, or thirty 
thoufand, they imagined it was the whole ; 
but they were grofsly deceived; fince 
there were fixteen diftriéts in full revolt, 
and the inhabitants of the whole country, 
between the Loire and the fea, from Pain- 
boeuf to Saumur, a fpace of more than 
forty (quare leagues, in arms. 

©The rebels were divided into feveral 
columins. Whenever they wanted rein- 
forcements, they founded the alarm bell, 
and fet the mills a going, whole fails 
ferved for fignals, and immediately a vaft 
force was collected. 

© In this large tract of country, every 
inhabitant was provided with a gun and a 
fabre, with which he armed himfelf on the 
fir fignal. When the danger or the a- 
larm was over, they returned to their oc- 
cupations, and the cultivation of their 
land, fo that the whole of the country in 
revolt is fown, and promifes a rich har- 
velt ; but it is only by republicans that it 
will be reaped. 

‘ In the month of Auguft laft, the re- 
bels had 150,000 men in arms ; but the 
vittories of Montagne and Chollet were 
fo fatal and deftru&tive to them, that I 
have pafled over fourteen leagues of coun- 
try entirely covered with the dead bodies 
oi the rebels, heaped to the number of 
twelve, one over the other. ‘Their gene- 
ral de Elbie acknowledges, that the battle 
of Montagne alone coft them 20,000. 

* After thefe defeats, they repaffed the 
Loire, to the number of 50,009, reckon- 
ing old men, women, and children, that 
follow them ; and in the diftri€ts of Laval 
and Vitre, they picked up a great number 
of recruits. ; 4 

‘ Thefe new reinforcements feemed 
likely to prolong their exiftence ; but our 
xepublicans foon reduced their number ; 
all that fought refuge on the right bank 
of the Loire, infiead of fafety, found a 
grave. 

© On the left fide of the Loire ftill re- 
mained Charotte, with an active army in 
the heart of La Vendee. The generals 
Dutruy and Haye were charged to purfue 
him without remiffion, and they obtained 
over him fifteen fucceilive victories. 

© At length the force of that traitor was 
reduced to tooo men, when the column 
arrived from the army of the north. Ge- 
neral Tureau put himfelf at its head; 
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and took upon himfelf the tafk of clearing 
the upper part of La Vendee of the ban- 
ditti, and to drive them to the lower part, 
where he had left the command to Dutruy 
and Haye, and thus to put them between 
two fires. Tureau fucceeded fo far as to 
deftroy fix thoufand of the infurgents ; 
but one mifchief arofe from the execution 
of his plan—the rebels finding themielves 
preffed on all fides, fallied from their hid- 
ing places, and increafed the force of Cha- 
rette to about 6 or 7000 men. : 

© The detachment under La Roche Ja- 
quelin was alfo increafed, and this active 
young man fell upon Chollet, of which 
he got a momentary poffeffion, fome 
daftards having abandoned the brave gee 
neral Moulin ; but an hour after, arrived 
general Cordzlier, who retook that town, 
after a dreadful flaughter. La Roche Ja- 
quelin, neverthelefs, was not difcouraged, 
but returned to the charge, and attacked 
us again at Beaupreauz, where he was 
again beat. It was faid that he fell in 
this aétion, but on this head there were 
different reports. 

© There is now no longer any collected 
force, befide that of Stoifel, compofed of 
Soo men, and that of Charette, which is 
computed to be 3000. Donot, however, 
imagine, that thofe are the only banditti ; 
there are more in the foreits, on the moun- 
tains, and in other hiding places, to the 
number, according to the more accurate 
calculation, of 20,000 men. 

* Away then,’ continued the reporter, 
¢ with that falfe humanity, into which they 
would fain infpire you. In that country 
all are equally criminal, and all ought 
to fall under the axe of the republicans 
and the law. ‘The women, would you 
believe it, are our molt ferocious enemies. 
At Choilet, when our troops began to 
give way,‘and the rebels were thought 
victorious, the women with knives in their 
hands fell upon our brave defenders, whom 
they mafiacred without pity. Children of 
twelve years alfo carry arms aguntt us ; 
children of more tender age ferve as fpies 
for the rebels ; and whenever our foldiers 
are found alone, they are affaffinated. 
Judge from this whether we ought to ufe 
clemency, and who thote are, that {peak 
to you of pity! I declare to you, that I 
know in La Vendee no other patriots than 
thoie, who have fled frem that impure foil 
to range theméelves under our colours, 
and to combat with us. 

‘The reft have only ferved to make 
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known to the rebels ali that was going on 
in our armies, and to acquaint them with 
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all our profes; the city of Nantes was 
the principal resort of thefe traitors ; in 
that town, which T call the head-querters 
of La Vendee, the rich merchants hurnith- 
e+ our cremies with provilions and war- 
like ftores : but foon after my arrival I 
took fome very fevere meafures againf 
thot traitors ; and it is only fince their 
arreft, that the Cathelic army has experi- 
enced a want of fubfiftence. 








HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY 28. 

HIS day came on to be tried in the 

cowt of common pleas, an aftion 
for damages, of confrderable importance 
to authors and reviewers. The plaintiff, 
Mr. Swinton, publithed im the year 1792, 
a work entitled, ¢ Travels into Norway, 
Denmark, and Ruffia, in the years 1783, 
1759, 1790, and 179%." This work was 
reviewed in the month of July 1792, in 
the Critical Review. The plaintiff alleged 
that in this review of the book, it was in- 
finuated that he was one of thofe writers 
ot travels, § who are (carcely ever out of 
their clofets :* the work in other refpe&s 
was roughly handled, and he conceiving 
that he had been injured both in his cha- 
racter, and in the fale of the book, brought 
the prefent agtion againft meflrs. Robin- 
fons, bookfellers, who are the venders of 
the Critical Review. 

‘The chief juftice explained to the jury, 
that this was a cafe very different from 
common libel cafes; in his opinion, it 
was a cafe of criticiim, which if not left 
fair and open, the gyreateit injury would 
accrue to literature. The plaintiff had 
made out no cafe of lofs er damage what- 
ever ; and as to its being infinuated that 
he had compofed this work in his clofet, 
the public might perhaps be as defirous to 
read the book, as if he had aftually tra- 
velled. They might be defirous to know 
how well a man ca:) write figtion. His 
lordthip imitanced two books, with which 
he preiuned the jury were well acquaint- 
ed, and had been often delighted — Guili- 
ver’s Travels and Rabinfon Crufoe. He 
did not conceive that the plaintitf had 
proved any lots from the review, which, 
however, the jury might read and confider, 
and if they were convinced that he had 
heen injured, they would no doubt affard 
a compentfation, 

The jury, without going out of court, 
gave a verdact for the defendants. 
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* Nevertheicfs, do not believe that this 
war is terminated. A country full of fo- 
refts, and covered with high brufhwood, 
affords innumerable retreats to the rebels. 
At the battle of Montagne, 40,000 of the 
banditti were concealed behind fome of this 
brufhwood, and we paffed by without 


perceiving them. 


[ To be continued. } 


CHRONICLE, 







MARCH 1. 

Yefterday was tied, in the court of 
king's bench, an action for criminal con- 
verfation, brought by Bernard Howard, 
efq. pretumptive heir to the duke of 'Nor- 
folk, againft Mr. Bingham, fon of the 
earl of Lucan, for feducing the affections 
of the plaintiff's wife, lady Elifabeth How- 
ard. who was daughter of the earl of Fau- 
conherg. 

The counfel for the defendant adm‘tted, 
that Mr. Bingham had lived in habits of 
intimacy wiih lady Elifabeth {ince the time 
of the {eparation, which took place the 
2ath of July 1793. 

The counfel for the plaintiff produced 
feveral witnefies to thew the great attention 
of Mr Bingham to lady Elifabeth previ- 
ous to the feparation, by which he was 
deprived of the affections of his wife, and 
which was the caufe of her feparating from 
him. The proper and conjugal refpect 
paid by Mr. Howard to his lady, was alfo 
fully proved. 

Mr. Erfkine, for the defendant, ftated, 
that Mr. Howard married lady Elifabeth 
on the 24th of April 1789. He had iffue 
by her the 12th of Augult 1791 5 and he 
was happy that it was univerfally allowed, 
that this iflue was the child of Mr. How- 
ard, the prefumptive heir of the duke of 
Norfolk. The parties had feparated the 
24th of July 1793, and no evidence pro- 
duced made againtt his client, but cohabi- 
tation fince the feparation. He obterved, 
tha: this unfortunate woman was dragged 
a victim to the marriage-bed, without hav- 
ing the leat love for Mr. Howard. He 
Jamented the little attention paid to matches 
among the nobility. He wefhed they were 
concluded by the dictates of love, and not 
by the regard of fortune and connexions. 
It was too ofien the cafe, that the object of 
matrimony among them was, to blend the 
efcutcheon of one noble houfe with that of 
another, and exalt the unfortunate couple 
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te imaginary confequence at the facr'fice 
of private happinefs.—-He would prove, 
that the privilege of a hufband was denied 
Mr. Howard for months, which fully 
fhewed her rooted averfion to Mr. Howard. 
He faid, that damages could not be the ob- 
jet of the plaintiff ; to ground a divorce 
was what caufed him to look for a verdi&t; 
he faid that he would alfo thew the court 
clearly the noble condu& of his client in 
endeavouring to fubdue his paffions, by 
withdrawing himfelf from the obje&t of his 
Jove and adoration ; to whom he paid un- 
remitting attention previous to her marriage 
with Mr. Howard; and concluded with 
only remarking as to the damages, that it 
would not be creditable for the jury to give 
what it would be difgraceful to the plaiit:fF 
to receive. 

The following witneffes were then called 
in behalf of the defendant: Mus. Bifhop 
depofed, that fhe was attendant on lady 
Elifabeth ; was with her in her own cham- 
ber the morning fhe went to be married to 
Mr. Howard; that shat morning the cried 
very much, and appeared extremely un- 
happy. The marriage was celebrated in 
lord Fauconberg’s drawing-room. After 
the fervice was finifhed, they left town ; the 
witnefs had left town before them, to pre- 
pare things for receiving them. On their 
arrival in the country, they both went into 
the room where the witnefs was: when 
Mr. Howard !eft the room, lady Elifabeth 
cried much: fhe attended lady Elifabeth to 
bed that night ; fhe again wept, app: ared 
diftreffed, and trembled extremely. Lady 
Elifabeth was young and very beautiful, 
and about the fame age wih Mr. How- 
ard. When fhe was quitting the room, 
lady Elifabeth defired the wi nets to cal her 
early the next morning. The wiinels call- 
ed her at nine o'clock. On Mr Howard's 
quitting the rocm, lady Eltisbeth threw 
herfelf round the witnefs’s neck, cried bit- 
terly, but faid nothing “The witsets put 
her to bed the fecond night, but lady b Ia- 
beth continued in the {ime fiiuation for a- 
bove a formight. They :emamed in the 
country three weeks. Lady Elifabeth then 
rewurned to be prefent-d ar St. Jamcs’s : 
when they came to town, the retuned 
hume very late, {umetimes at three or four 
o'clock, Mr. Howard conitandy retired 
to bed before - Elifabeth ; when they 


came home, the often cried, threw herfelf 
ina chair, often went to fleep in it, and 
with difficulty was prevailed on to go to 
bed. On the witne(s’s aiking her once to 
ge to bed, the faid fhe would as foon go to 
Newgate. ‘The witnels recolledts lady E}i- 
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fabeth’s returning from walking in Ken- 
fington gardens: when fhe came home, 
fle appeared extremely unhappy. On afk- 
ing she ailed her fadyfhip, fhe replied, 
¢ that fhe had feen Bingham, but that he 
turned up his nofe and frowned at her.* 
The witnefs fpoke once to lady Elifabeth 
about hes wedding clothes, but lady Elifa- 
beth anfwered, ¢ Indeed, Polly, when J 
had them made, I did not mean to marry 
Mr. Howard.’ The witnefs remembers 
lady Elifabeth leaving her hufband’s bed, 
and going to fleep with her filter, who was 
in the fame houfe. She never heard that 
the Jeaft animofity fubfifted between Mr. 
Howard and lady Elifabeth, nor ever heard 
that they had any words. On her crofs- 
examination, fhe fa:d, fhe did not know 
Mr. Bingham, nor ever heard any difcourte 
in’ the family about Mr. Bingham; nor 
ever heard that Mr. Howard had propoted 
marriage to lady Eliiabeth at the duch-{$ 
cf Devonfhire’s ball. ‘The witnefs con- 
cealed every thing which pafled between 
lady Elifabeth and her. The meeting at 
Kenfington was in the firft year of her 
ladythip’s marriage. 

Mr. Greville depofed, that he was firm- 
ly perfuaded that the love and attachment 
of lady Elfabeth and Mr. Bingham were 
reciprocal. He wel! remembered the mar- 
rage ; the effeét it produeed on Mr. Bing- 
ham was the impairing of his health. Mr. 
Bingham, in order to forget lady Elifa- 
beth, went to Bath and Cheltenham be- 
fore the marriage, and did not return to 
London for many morths. 

Mar Singleton, efq. depofed, that Mr. 
Howard frequently complained of his wife's 
want of affection, and had told him, in 
particular, that, for two months tog-ther, 
the hod refuled hm the privilege of a huf- 
band, 

Lord Kenyon interrupted this evidence, 
This, faid his lordfhip, is a very melan- 
choly cafe. The plaintiff has been unfor- 
tunate in not having the affetions of the 
woman he efpoufed, but his treatment of 
her has been no ways improper. He wifh- 
ed the counfel would (as a verdi& muft be 
for the plaintiff) leave the alcerta:ning the 
damages to hin and the jury. 

Mr. Evtkine faid, he wifhed to Heaven 
his being av umpire could have prevented 


this bufinels from coming into a court of 


juttice, but that his chent had feveral wit- 
nefles to produce, which would fully ex- 
culpate him in the eyes of the jury. 
Lord George Conway faid, he knew 
Ar. Bingham before Mr. Howard paid 
his addrefles to lady Elifabeth. His ime 
G gz prefious 
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preffions were, that lady Elifabeth and 
Mr. Bingham were much attached ; and 

‘he knew, that immediately fubfiquent to 
the marriage, Mr. Bingham avoided lady 
Elifabeth as much as poffible. 

Charles Morris, efq. was fworn, whom 
Mr. Erfkine interrupted, by faying, I am 
forry, my jord, it has been neceflary to 
hear fo much of this caufe ; your lordfhip 
fees the nature of the evidence I mean to 
produce ; I have fome of the moft nob'e 
charaéters in the country ; I muft allo be 
obliged to introduce fome of the near rela- 
tions, whofe feelings 1 wifh not to wound. 
I will ret on thoie [have produced, and 
will leave the afcertaining the damages to 
your lordfhip and the jury. 

Lord Kenyon. Gentlemen of the jury, 
you are now to give your decifion on this 
melancholy café. Since the time I have 
had the honour of prefiding over this court, 
I have endeavoured to make the laws of the 
Jand fubfervient to the laws of morality ; 
and allo, to enforce the facred precepts of 
religion, IT have often had the happinefs 
of finding juries going with me, by giving 
heavy damages, punifhing the libertine 
who violates the law of God, of {focial 
duty, and religion. Sometimes, plaintiffs 
have procured finall damages, and at other 
times large; but, gentlemen, {aid he, em- 
phatically, this is a moft unfortunate cafe 
-—you do not here obferve the plaintiff ma- 
king ufe of the defendant's friendthip, and 
introducing him into the affeCtion of his 
wife ; or, what is equally criminal, being 
privy to their illicit amour; but, alas! it 
has appeared that the plaintiff never had 
the affection of this woman; her love was 
engaged, and though the objeét abfented 
himicif for a time, yet when they met, the 
unextinguifhed flume lighted again. The 
defendant it is true, uled his endeavours 
for fome time to bridle his affeétion—he 
retired to the country. The hufband has 
not, U fear, been deprived of his wite’s 

fociety ; ver to have pof- 
felled it. I think, gentlemen, the da- 
mages can neither be great, nev at the finie 
time nominal. This 
to withdraw himielf 


> 
for he appears n 


young man feemed 
from the thare into 
which his paffions had led him. 

The jury, without retiring, found a ver- 
Gict of 1000!. damages 

MARCH 2. 

Yelterday, the royal affent ws given to 
the mutiny att, the act to preferve French 
pr perty, the aéts to repeal the glove tax 
and the duties on births, &c. and the 
a&t to indemnify fuch perfons as have o- 
mitted to qualify for offices and employ- 


ments. 
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Marcu 3. 

John Williams of Boddlewiddan, efq. 
is appointed fheriff of the county of Flint, 
inftead of Daniel Leo, of Gwataney, efq. 
and his majefty has been pleafed to make 
the following amendment on the roll: 
John Rofe to be theriff of Monmouthhhire, 
initead of John Rolis, of Duffrain, efq. 
See page 132 and 157. 

MARCH 4. 

Yefterday, an officer arrived at lord 
Grenville’s office with letters from Francis 
Grofe, ef9. lieutenant-governor of Botany 
Bay, and from captam Gridley King, 
lieutenant-governor of Norfolk Iiland, 
which mention that the colonies were in a 
flourifhing fituation through the induftry 
of the convicts, &c. 

MARCH 8. 

A decree of divorce was laft week given 
out from the commiffary (or ecclefiattical) 
court in Scotland, at the inftance of her 
grace the duche(s of Hamilton, againtt the 
duke of Hamilton, for crim. con. by which 
the marriage is diffolved, and either of the 
parties may marry again, with certain re- 
ftriftions as to the after-marriage of the 
duke, laid down in the laws of Scotland, 
following the Roman law in this refpect, 
which is different to the laws cf England. 
We underitand that thefé re(tri€tions prohi- 
bit the perfon who is divorced from mar- 
rying the perfon with whom he or the had, 
by the judgment of the commiffaries, been 
found to have cohabited. 

MARCH 165. 

A fiee pardon was lately fent to New- 
gate for Jeremiah Reading, who was con- 
viéted in September feffions laft, for utter- 
ing a forged ani counterfeit note, purport- 
ing to be drawn on John King, efq. with 
which he had defiauded Dalby and co. li- 
nen-drapers, in Bifhopigate-ftvect. 

MARCH 27. 

Yefterday the tenders for the next Eng- 
lith lottery were made to Mr. Pitt by the 
following gentlemen : 


Per Ticket. Ei bi fe 


Robarts, and Co. - 14 16 3 
Lott ry Commitee, - 14 56 
Sprott, and Co. + 44629 
Angeiftein, andCo. - 13:15 9 
Wocd, and Co. - 13 13 6 
> : 3 
Cope, and Co. - 13 11 0 
Nefbit, and Co. - bz. 32 6 
The offir of Meffrs. Robarts, and Co. 


being the higheit, was clofed with. 
W — 


Riz Tt & S. 
LAPY of fir John Dryden, bart. 2 fon. 
Countefs of Beverley, a fon. 
Lady Arder, a fon. 


MARRI. 
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MARRIAGES. 
Ames H. Blake, efq. brother to fir 
Patrick Blake, bart. to mifs Gage, 
lifter te vifcount Gage. 

Edward earl of Oxford, to mifs Scot, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Scot, of Rich- 
mond in Yorkfhire. 

R. Brudenel, efq. equerry to the Queen, 
to mifs Cook of Holles-ftreet. 

William Wyndham, efq. of Dinton, 
Wilts, to mifs Popham, daughter of 
Alexander Popham, efq. M. P. 

Duke of Athol, to lady Macleod, relict 
of lord Macleod. 

Lord Belmore, to mifs Caldwall. 


DEATHS. 
COuntefs of Digby. 
Lady Maria Eardley. 

Lady Mary Welfley, filter to the earl 
of Mornington. 

Sir Henry Gould, knt. a juftice of the 
court of common- ple as. 

Lady Jane Buller, fifter of earl Bathuf. 

Charles Ambler, efq. attorney-general 
to the queen. 

Hon. general James Murray, colonel 
of the r7th regiment of foot, and uncle 
to the duke o/ 

Lady Chari ladan, wife of. the 
bifhop of Peterbo: ough, and fitter to mar- 
quis Cornwallis. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Tchard Byron, efq.—Gentleman ufher 
of the privy-chimber. 

Edmund Arimitrong, efq¢.—Groom of 
the privy-chainber. 

George eari of Pembroke—Lord-lieute- 
nant of Wilts. 

John Atkinion, 

George vilcount 
Macartney in Ireland. 

Charles vifcount Loftus earl of Ely in 
Treland. 

Soulden Lawrence, efq.—a jultice of 
the common-pleas, and knight ed. 

George Naylor, efq.—York herald. 


efg.—-Somerfet herald 


ict seraide 


BANKRUPTS. From the 
FeBRUARY 25. 


Ohn Sanders, ot Cunipitead, in Surry, 
coal-dealer. 


Richard Lloyd, of Lewes, in Suffex, 
draper. 

Stephen Moorehoufe, of Aberford, in 
York thire, mercer. 

Charles Gilbert the elder, Charles Gil- 
bert the younger, and William Atkins, 
of St. George’s-fields, backmakers. 

‘Thomas ‘Shipway, of Hoxton, fcaven- 
ger. 


GAZETTE. 


Macartney—earl of 
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Th omas lint cies of Southampton, 
fhipbui 

H ammond Nicholls, of Canter 
Ww: ttc! it naker. 

John Lynam, of High-ftreet, in the 
Borough, Southwark, hatter. 

Thomas Weaver, of Green-freet, Ox- 
ford-ftreet, carpenter. 

William Majon, of Holbeck, in York- 
fhire, tanner. 


-bury. 
er uUrys 


Marcu 1. 

Thomas Chambre, of Abergavenny, 
in Monmouthihire, money-{crivener 

Stephen Carter, of White- horfe-) yard, 
Drury-lane, woollen-dr: aper. 

James Bell the younger, of Thornton 
in Craven, in Yorkshire, dealer. 

John Conrad Treiby, of Great Ruffel- 
ftreet, Covent-garden, haberdafher. 

William Gillett, of Briftol, brewer. 

James Fletcher, of Hatterfley, in Mans 
chetter, cotton-manufaSturer. 

Richard Pentley, of Manchefter, cot- 
ton-manufacturer. 

John Smith, of Birmingham, 
wricht. 


mill- 


Joke ph Boardman Orme, of Manchef- 
ter, hardwaren 


Whitta 


VV iiiam 
merchant. 

William Li ne, of Hayfield, in D 
fhire, cotton-{pinner. 

John Carrington, of Manchefter, malt- 

er. 

James Hulley, of 
evthire, cotton-mant 

Thomas James, « 
fhire, grocer. 

Edward Jones, of Bridgend, in Gla. 
morganthire, fadler. 

MarCH 4. 

Edward Harvey, and jel hn Dye, of St. 
Martin’s-le-grand, warehoufeman. 

Edward Thompfon the younger, 
Cambridge, cabinet-maker. 

Thomas Hol Igate, of Rochdale, Lan- 
cafhire, fadler. 

John Kayley, of Grindleton, York- 
fhire, maltiter. 

Thomas Lloyd, of Brofelcy, 
deaier in coals. : 

John Tarrant, of Ramfbury, in Wil 
innholder. ° 
William 

{crivener. 


Hurt Brook, in Lane 
faciurer. 


f Ofweltrey, in Shrop. 


of 


Burge, of Bath, moncy- 
Marcu 8. 
Charles Johnfon, and John Lyon Tome 
linfon, of Oxford-itreet, linen-drapers. 
William Page, | of : 
Birmingham, butcher, 
Babbs, of Finchingficld, in 


Erdington, near 


Thomas B 
Fiiex, 


tanner. 


‘Thomas 
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Thomas Jones, of Cateaton-ftreet, ware- 
houfeman. 

Jacob Hall, of Newcattie-upon-Tyne, 
hatter. 

John Jackfon, of Upper Berkeley-ftreet, 
Marybone, apothecarv. 

Jacob Mendes Da Cofta, Richard Mat- 
fon, and John Bible, of Thames-ftreet, 
druggitts. 

Dennis Howard, of Peterborough, fhop- 
keeper. 

William Charter, of Bramham, in 
Yorkthire, maltfter. 

Edwin Humphry Sandys, of Kingfton, 
in Kent, attorney at law. 

Richard Warenhall, of Pall-mall, wax- 
chandler. 

John Lingard, of Rathbone-place, ha- 
berdafher. 

Thomas Ward, and Richard Claxton, 
of Brook-ftreet, St. Pancras, carpenters. 

William Zachary and Samuel Glaifter, 
of Shoreditch, brewers. 

John Bellingham, of Oxford-ftreet, 
rere 

ichard Phillips, of Little St. Martin’s- 
Jane, Long-acre, coal-merchant. * 

Jefle Marchant, of Burwahh, in Suffex, 
carrier. 

Marcu 11. 

Mofes Taylor, of Walfall, in Stafford- 
fhire, plater. 

William Cox, of Bath, haberdafher. 

John Sykes, of Newport, in Effex, 
maltfter. 

Stephen Young, of Burford, Oxford- 
fhire, fellmonger. 

Richard Bounfall, of Long-acre, vic- 
tualler. 

John Clofe, of Paradife-row, Chelfea, 
cabinet-maker. 

Marcu 15, 

John Slack, of Market-itreet-lane, in 
Manchefter, cotton-dealer. 

Edmund Taylor, of Newton, in Lan- 
cafhire, tanner. 

William Duncan, of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, cabinet-maker. 

Peter Sefton, and John Sefton, of 
Blackburne, in Lancafhire, cotton-ma- 
nufacturers. 

Richard Anftee Sheppard, of Bath, 
money-icrivener. 

Jothua Broadhead, of Manchefter, iron- 
monger. 

James Laman, of Leadenhall-flreet, 

ocer. 

Charles Le Caan, of Bankfide, South- 
wark, ceal-merchant. 

John Arnaud, of Greck-fireet, Soho, 
contecticner. 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 


Charles Pitt, of Paradife-ftreet, Mary- 
bone, mafon. 

Marcu 38. 

William Baylefs, of New Bventford, 
innholder. 

Daniel Stephens, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in Warwickfhire, and William 
Parith, of Birmingham, horfe-dealers. 

George Mullins, of Walcott, in So 
merfetfhire, mafon. 

Daniel Birkett, of Liverpool, joiner. 

MarRCH 22. 

James Stephens, of Wood-ftreet, 
Cheapfide, wholefale hofter. 

Bates Bye, of Mile-end, falefman. 

Thomae Maule, of Surry-place, South- 
wark, merchant. 

Richard Woodward, of Whitecrofs- 
ftreet, vilualier. 

Benjamin !vicllows Hadden, of Cl#f- 
ford’s-inn, {crivener. 

Thomas Afpimwall, of Manchefter, 
watchmaker. 

Thomas Faddifon, of Marfh-chapel, 
in Lincolnthire, jobber. 

James Somerfield, of Bilfton, in Staf- 
fordthire, viétualler. 

Jonathan White, of the Strand, hatter. 

John Parker, of Brampton, in Cum- 
berland, thopkeeper. 

Marcu 25. 

James Woollen, of Sheffield, iron- 
monger. 

John Cockle, of Lincoln, tanner. — 

Thomas Ormfon, of Stockport, inn- 
keeper. 

Thomas Brookholding, of Worcefter, 
{crivener. 

Cordall Smith, of Crowle, in Lincola- 
fhire, fhopkeeper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GTEDMAN’s Hiftory of the American 


War, 2 vol. 4to. 21. 10s. 
Shaw's Law of Tithes, 8vo. 9s. 
Huet’s Cafes on tlie Annuity Act, 8vo, 


, Prieftley’s Meads of Le&tures on 2 
Courte of experimental Philofophy, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Tables of the new chymical Nomen- 
clature, gto. 6s. fewed. 

Haunted Priory, a Romance, finall 
Svo. ss. 

Emigrants, a Gallic Taie, 2 vol. 120, 
7S. , 

Bryfon’s Sermons, on the Chriftian’s 
Characier, &c. s2mo. 4s. 

Newton's Treatife on Conic Seétions, 
4to. 4s. 6d. fewed. 

Barrow’s 
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Barrow’s Defcription of a Cafe of Ma- 
thematical Infiruments, 3s. 

Monro’s Experiments on the Nervous 
Syftem, 4to. 3s. fewed. 

Falconer’s Traéts on Natural Hiftory, 
from Writers of Antiquity, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
fewed. 

The Widow, by Mrs. Robinfon, 2 
vol. 7s. 

Cavern of Death, rzmo. 3s. 

Bidlake’s Poems, 4to. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Hett's Occafional Poems, 3s. fewed. 

Obfervations on the Duke of Richmond’s 
Plans of Fortification, 8vo. $s. 

Payne’s Epitome of Hiftory, 8vo. 6s. 

K nox’s Letter to Sinclair on a new 
Method to extinguifh Fire, 2s. 6d. 

Cogan’s Rhine, or Journey from 
Utrecht to Frankfort, 2 vol. 8vo. il. 3s. 
boards. 

Box-Lobby Challenge, 
1s. 6d. 

Travellers in Swifferland, a Comic 
Opera, 1s. 6d. 

Ruggles’ Hiftory of the Poor, 2 vol. 
Svo. 125. 

Hawker’s Sermons on the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghoft, 8vo. 7s. 

The Purfe, a Mufical Piece, in one 
AS&t, 15. 

Effay on Novels, a ‘poetical Epiftle, 
1s. 6d. 

Wade’s Nature of Emetics, &c. in 
Hot Climates, 8vo. 7s. 

Ford’s Obférvations on the Difeafe of 
the Hip Joint, lange 8vo. 12s. 

Pagh’s Treatife on Mutcular A&ion, 
large 4to. 21. 73. 

‘Wallace’s Intereft, 4to. 10s. 6d. half- 
bound. 

Mode of playing Faro, and Rouge and 
Noir, 2s. 6d. 

Polyoenus’ Stratagems of War, tran- 
flated from the Greek, by Shepherd, 4to. 
1]. as. 

Ferifhta’s Hiftory of Dekkan and Ben- 
gal, ‘by Scott, 2 vol. 4to. 21. 10s. 

Whitaker’s Courfe of Hannibal over 
the Alps afcertained, 2 vol. 8vo. 145. 

Pope’s Works, with Illuftrations by 
Wakefield, vol.1, Svo. 6s. boards. 

Medallion, a Novel, 3 vol. sos. 6d. 

Morell’s Notes and Annotations on 
Locke on the Underftanding, 8vo. 3s. 
boards. 

Whitehoufe’s Odes, gto. 3s. 6d. 

State Papers relative.to the War againft 
France, 8vo. sos. 6d. boards. 

Life and Adventures of Chevalier de 
Faublas, 4 vol. :2mo. 16s, 

The Tocfin, or Alarm Bell of Bri- 
tannia, 25, 


a Comedy, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
March 15, 1794+ 


By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Buthels. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 

Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. S de 8. de Se de 
49 11/26 7 26 
5u zr 6 27 
—— 26 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedtord 
Hentingdon 
Northampton 
Rudand 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Staftord 
Salop 
Heretord 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radnor 


MARITIME 


Effex 48 
Kent 47 
Suffex 44 
Soffolk 48 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 

Lincoln 

York 

Durham 
Northumberland’ 
Cumberland 
Weitmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Anglefea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 

Cornwall 

Dorfet 

Hants 


37 10 
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36 © 





38 30 
46 0 
49 oO 
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Peck Loaf, 2s. 6d. 


PRICES 
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